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Germany, built and decorated this chapel 
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Faith in a Taxicab 
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He was a lonesome taxi driver on the night shift. As we rode 
across Louisville it was obvious that he was glad to have a passenger 
who would talk with him. 

“Tell me about your job,” I said, when we had talked for some 
time about our families, high cost of living, the weather. “I have often 
wondered how a cab driver protects himself against bandits.” 3 

“When I answer a call,” he replied, “I always size the guy up. If 
he looks tough, I give him some excuse and go off and leave him 
standing.” ‘ ; 

“But no matter how good you are at character reading,” I count- ; 
ered, “there must be times when you misjudge and find yourself with 
a suspect on your hands. Then what do you do?” 

“T just trust in the Lord,” he replied, “and he takes care of me.” 

I looked at him to see if he could be jesting. No, he was in earnest. 

At first I was inclined to condemn him. Then I thought of times when 
I had given the same testimony. Not in words, but in something 
stronger than words—actions. 

As the cab pulled away, leaving me at Union Station, I breathed a 
prayer for my new friend—and for myself: “O, Lord, forgive us for 
our little faith.” Erwin L. McDonatp 
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The 1949 Story : 


There would be new people to be 
heard from, and a few new twists in the 
old plot as the 1949 story got underway. 
Mostly, though, it would be last year’s 
story continued. 

In churches there would be prayers 
for peace, and many words about how 
peace is to be procured. Underneath 
there was uncertainty as to whether 
conditions which assure peace could be 
created in our time. 


In Cutna the long thin line of Chris- 
tian missionaries retreated as red troops 
advanced. The theological seminary of 
the Lutheran churches of China was 
moved out of Shekow last month. It 
would open in January in a Buddhist 
monastery building in Hong Kong. 

As missionaries fled from danger 
zones, churches, schools, hospitals they 
had established were left in the hands 
of native Christians. This would be the 
test of how firmly the church is rooted. 

In this Chinese crisis Roman Cath- 
glic missionaries of various nationalities 
were in as unfavorable a situation as 
American Protestants, because of their 
church’s worldwide enmity to com- 
munism. During World War II many 
Catholics had continued working in 
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Japanese-held territory because ° 
were not classed as belonging to en) 
nations. 


i 


Opportunity in Japan 

In Japan the missionaries were m 
ing in while the postwar situation 
sured respect and attention for t 
words. Protestants had about 400 1 
sionaries there. Others were arri> 
as fast as living quarters could be 
sured. 

An American occupation army 
trying to convert Japan into an in 
tion of a western democracy. The pi 
ess involved complete separation 
church and state. Instead of Shinte 
the national religion, the nation m: 
wind up having no religion. 

Under the new constitution all ty 
of religious activity were banned f» 
the campus of each government sch. 
American Protestants hoped to estak 
a Christian university in Japan by 1° 

Roman Catholics had baptized 6. 
adults in Japan in 1948. Their t» 
membership in that land had incree 
10 per cent in a year, now number 
120,165. 

United Lutherans in America w 
hoping to gather special offerings 
January which would pay for rebui 
ing and equipping 10 Japanese kine 
gartens. They wanted to expand 
high schools in Kumamoto where 1. 
boys and girls are now enrolled. 

First postwar church completed 
Lutherans in Japan is the Hak 
Church in Fukuoka. A church bx 
there in 1916 was a casualty of the w 
A new congregation had been organi: 
in Yokohama, and another reorgani: 
in Omuta. Japan was wide open, 
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949 began, for expansion of Christian 
york which could progress rapidly if 
aissionaries and money were found. 

Missouri Lutherans—distant relatives 
if United Lutherans—were planting 
heir first mission in Japan in 1949. They 
iad sent the Rev. William J. Danker to 
fokyo, and planned also to send a Jap- 
mese American pastor, the Rev. George 
[omoo Shibata. 


lsewhere in Asia 

Splitting India into two countries 
seemed to be safely finished business 
as 1949 began. The new India was quite 
willing to let Christian missionaries 
ontinue their work as usual. They were 
he best teachers and doctors to be had. 

The imperialist adventure in India 
vad been brought to an end, but in 
ndonesia the Dutch held on. Chris- 
jans in the Netherlands were sharply 
ritical of their government for its re- 
1ewed warfare against native leaders in 
he big valuable islands. “We are over- 
come by the horrible news of Nether- 
ands aggression against the Indonesian 
tepublic,” said the Dutch Christians. 

The General Synod of the Nether- 
ands Reformed Church had warned the 
jovernment that use of armed strength 
o settle the Indonesian problem would 
eriously harm mission efforts. Luther- 
ins might be involved too, because the 
arge Batak Church in Sumatra—en- 
irely self-governing and asking no help 
rom any mission board—had been on 
he point of applying for membership 
n the I.utheran World Federation. 


Tue Hoty Lanp after 19 centuries was 
1 secure homeland of the Jews, who— 
vith a keen eye for world opinion— 
eemed willing to grant any rights and 
ivileges the Christians urgently claim. 

The premier of the new state of Israel, 
Javid Ben Gurion, broadcast a message 
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of peace and good will to Christian cit- 
izens of his country on Christmas Eve. 
A Roman Catholic, Msgr. Thomas J. 
McMahon, was in Jerusalem this month, 
conferring with Jewish authorities on 
the future status of institutions main- 
tained by his church in Palestine. Jews 
had established a “Christian Affairs De- 
partment” in the Ministry of Religion 
in their new government, in charge of 
Rabbi Jacob Herzog. 

THROUGHOUT ALL Asia the heavy bur- 
den was unceasing hunger and relent- 
less poverty. This burden would not 
suddenly be lifted. Christian mission- 
aries who minister to people’s souls 
might not be able to compete with com- 
munist missionaries who promise full 
stomachs. 


Europe in 1949 

Russians had reached the conclusion 
that the churches are a necessary evil, 
to be endured if they can be controlled. 
In countries under Russian influence 
there would be in 1949 a few more men 
like Bishop Lajos Ordass who would go 
to jail because they could not be con- 
trolled. Most of the churchmen would 
wearily consent to an untrustworthy 
truce with men who have power to ex- 
ecute them. 

West European nations would remain 
mildly indifferent to the voices from 
their pulpits. Long years of lack of faith 
had not ended overnight. Churchmen 
were slowly rousing themselves to 
speak more emphatically, and some 
people listened. As shiploads of over- 
seas aid continued to arrive, a thick 
postwar scar tissue closed across some 
of the deep wounds these nations had 
received. 

American churches would continue 
to help their brothers overseas. But 
some of the ardent pity—and a good bit 
of the pre-inflation cash—were no 


longer in sight. The churches had grad- 
ually committed themselves to a worthy 
program of finding homes and jobs for 
displaced persons now eagerly emigrat- 
ing to Canada and the United States. 


DPs coming 

The trickle of displaced persons com- 
ing to the U.S. might soon be a steady 
tide. After a stormy Atlantic crossing 
in December, the S.S. “Marine Flasher” 
got into New York harbor just before 
Christmas with 549 refugees aboard. 

Lutherans had talked a good bit about 
DPs, but hadn’t yet stirred vigorously 


to find homes and jobs needed for them. 


The result was that not many of the 
35,000 Lutheran DPs eligible to come 
to the U.S. by July of 1950 had yet been 
certified for the trip. 

Among 549 arrivals on Dec. 21, there 
were 15 Lutherans. Homes had been 


promised for them in New York, Ca 
necticut, and the Midwest. There wi 
also three orphans from Yugosla 

among December arrivals, who worl 
be cared for by the Lutheran Resettit 
ment Service. 

To step up the campaign for find 
homes and jobs for DP immigrants, 
National Lutheran Council had } 
signed a competent, enthusiastic yo 
clergyman, the Rev. Ross Hidy. He kt 
been taken from the Lutheran Wort 
Action staff for this work. From | 
office in Chicago Pastor Hidy wot 
promote the program of Lutheran } 
settlement. | 

Every DP family getting settled [ 
Canada or the U.S. was the subject 
a good story in 1949. For instance: 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, maj 
thousands of Lutheran immigrants hi 
settled two centuries ago. A DP fam} 


MILLIONS OF REFUGEES 
The world was full of the homeless. These are Chinese fleeing from their civil wx 
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: ‘o children—were safely settled there 


s 1949 began. They had had a merry 
istmas among kindly neighbors. 

Mr. Lauris, a refugee from Latvia, is 
. skilled watchmaker. He had a job as 
. repairman with a Lancaster jeweler, 
d the family had found an apartment. 
e National Lutheran Council had di- 
ected this family to its new home. 


Daring refugees, impatient with long 
WWelay in getting permits to seek new 
1omelands, were willing to take big 
isks. Last month a shipload of them— 
347 people, mostly Estonians—reached 
lifax. They had crossed the Atlantic 
ina British mine sweeper—160 feet long 
—intended for a crew of 14. 

The refugees are farmers, fishermen, 
lumbermen, and a few professional peo- 
ple. Canadians were willing to let them 
tay. All but a half-dozen are Lutheran. 
fova Scotia pastors took them Christ- 
mas presents. The refugees’ asked 
eagerly that a service of thanksgiving 
be held for them. 


America in '49 

For one thing, it seemed as though 
the big-money days were over for a 
while in the American churches. Cam- 
paigns for $25 million, such as some 
churches had conducted successfully 
soon after the war, would be exceed- 
ingly doubtful in 1949. Americans were 
noticing that the cost of living required 
of them about all they could earn. 

Community chest campaigns in late 
1948 had fallen flat in some of the east- 
ern cities. The Episcopal Church was 
told at the December meeting of its na- 
tional council that “the money situation 
has never been so bad at this time of 
year as it is now.” There was still 
$456,759 in unpaid diocesan pledges. 
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“If we don’t get that $456,759,” said 
Treasurer Russell E. Dill, “we must 
borrow from the banks to meet 1948 
obligations.” 

Presbyterians USA were hearing a 
similar story. On their $13,459,886 
benevolence budget due for payment 
by Jan, 10, they had received by Dec. 
23 only $6,674,360. Heavy reduction in 
mission work and other projects would 
be necessary in 1949 if the money didn’t 
come. 


ULC report 

The United Lutheran Church treas- 
urer had received $2,713,424.25 on ap- 
portioned benevolence in 11 months 
ending Dec. 20, 1948. December offer- 
ings, which would reach the ULC treas- 
urer by Jan. 20, would swell the total 
beyond $3 million, and beyond 100 per 
cent of the goal for the year. 

This would be the first time in ULC 
history that the apportionment goal had 
been exceeded, but was much below the 
proposed “double-apportionment” goal 
of $5.5 million which had been sought. 

The Lutheran World Action fund for 
1948 would fall considerably short of its 
$4 million goal by the time the last re- 
port was in, church executives expected. 


Army calls 

The U.S. Army would undoubtedly 
be knocking at the doors of a good many 
clergymen in 1949. With a draft law 
again in operation, chaplains were 
needed for training camps and for over- 
seas service both with the army and 
navy. 

There were 115 National Lutheran 
Council chaplains on active duty in the 
U.S. military services in late November. 
As of Dec. 15, ULC pastors in service as 
chaplains numbered 71; 43 in the army, 
28 in the navy. All but two of the basic 
training centers maintained by the U.S. 
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armed forces had one or more Lutheran 
chaplains. 

Youthful pastors are now invited to 
apply for chaplaincies immediately after 
ordination, without the three years’ ex- 
perience in parish ministry which was 
formerly required. Top age limit for 
applicants for the chaplaincy has been 
pushed up from 34 to 37. All chaplains 
now go into the army with the rank 
of captain. 


Lutheran unity in 1949 

There might be no further opportun- 
ity for Lutherans of America to say nice 
things about the unity of their churches, 
but to refuse to do anything definite. 
This week it looked as though the show- 
down might be around the corner. 

Presidents of the eight National Lu- 
theran Council churches had been in- 
vited by Dr. P. O. Bersell of the Aug- 
ustana Church to send three representa- 
tives apiece to meet in Minneapolis on 
Jan. 4. They would be expected to ex- 
plain how far their churches might be 
willing to go on the road toward unity. 

The next day the representatives of 
the five churches of the American Lu- 
theran Conference would meet at the 
invitation of Dr. N. C. Carlsen of the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church to 
see if there are any merger prospects 
in sight for them. 


Unclassified items .. . 

{A lighted cross placed on the roof 
of a school building in Floral Park, New 
York, during the holiday season was 
removed last month by order of the 
board of education. A state ruling pro- 
hibits any religious symbol being dis- 
played on a public school building. . . . 
In Atlanta, Ga., the Methodist ministers’ 
association announced that it was scan- 
dalized at the desecration of the cross 
by the Klu Klux Klan. The ministers 


» Marriages for cash only 


want a law restraining the “mask 
cowards.” 

{A sex education movie, “Mom 
Dad,” shown in a theater in Wilmingto: 
Del., resulted in a threat of a one-ye 
boycott of the theater by the Rom 
Catholic diocese. Benjamin Shindle 
owner of the theater, refused to stc 
showing the picture when ordered to ¢ 
so by churchmen. After seven weel! 
of declining attendance at his theate, 
he promised to show no films not af 
proved by the Catholic Legion of Dé 
cency. { 


In Rosario, Argentina, Nov. 27, 194% 
a Roman Catholic parish priest kept 
bride and her wedding party standin: 
on the front steps of the church fo 
half an hour while the best man ra 
home to get 100 pesos to take care ¢ 
the fee. Heedless of cries and threat 
of the bride’s friends and onlookers 
Father Aragone of Our Lady of Merc; 
Church refused to open the doors, say: 
ing that the wedding gown was inde 
cent. He hastily reversed his judgmen 
when, in the presence of the crowd, h’ 
was given what was the equivalent of ; 
$20-bill. 

Bystanders, who insist that there wa 
nothing daring about the cut of th 
bridal dress, called the priest a “mer: 
chant” and dared him to take off hi 
cassock and meet them on equa 
grounds. The bride, an employee o 
the large local packing plant owned by 
the American Swift Company, is pop: 
ular in the Saladillo neighborhood 
where she lives. Father Aragone’ 
church is situated across the plaza fron 
Nativity Church, infant United Lu 
theran mission begun in Saladillo les 
than four years ago, and from time t 
time has heaped verbal attacks on hi 
new neighbors. 
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|’ much fishing 

',,QEEP-SEA FISHING in the Atlantic is 
4 iously threatened, and Washington 
thorities have called an 11-nation 


iference for Jan. 26 to meet the prob- 


“he prime cause is the greatly in- 
pased use of fish, both to supplement 
lrope’s lack of other foods and to 
yet the demands of the voracious 
hing industry. So far Canada and 
' U.S. have been the chief offenders 
pc cvleting their own waters, with the 


efish, Paraiculutlss asks grown alarm- 
dzly fewer and smaller, and the situa- 


‘Now fishermen from European na- 
ms find that their own once-rich fish- 
Z grounds have become depleted by 
'e same kind of over-fishing. It is to 
1 trol this menace and to curb our 
g profligacy—and thereby avert 
is danger of a future fish famine— 
fat the U.S. has called for the confer- 
ice. 

Meanwhile a different problem con- 
onts the fishermen and canners on the 
acific coast. The silvery sardines 
hich abundantly supplied the canning 
dustry there have grown tempera- 
ental. They have abandoned the 
aters without notice or apology, and 
iosen a habitat along the coast of 
exico. 


Yo many pigeons 

Aupany, N. Y., has grown tired of the 
lisance created by an estimated 2,000 
geons and 20,000 starlings that have 
e-empted the eaves and ledges of the 
ate educational building. Last month 
“Electronic Pigeon Evictor” has be- 
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come uncomfortably active on the roost- 
ing places. 

Electric impulses, 20 to the minute, 
pass through wires stretched along the 
walks and roosts of the birds. The cur- 
rent is not strong enough to injure the 
birds, but their dignity and feelings 
suffer. It is costing New York state 
$43,000 to install the device, but it will 
save more in preserved property, as 
well as in terms of less disturbed work 
by the building’s personnel. 


Tito's troubles 

Trro HAS BEEN forced to inform the 
Yugoslavs that the most ambitious items 
of his five-year reconstruction opera- 
tions must be removed from the state’s 
program. He blames Russian hostility, 
and her pressure on her satellites to 
refuse help to Yugoslavia. 

Recently Tito has been making re- 
peated and urgent overtures to the U.S. 
and the western European nations, but 
they are suspicious of Tito for at least 
two reasons—1l) because they can find 
no reason to trust his word or assur- 
ance of his ability to pay; 2) because the 
actions and outlook of his government 
are too like those practiced by Russia. 

It may be noted further that the con- 
trols applied within Yugoslavia have 
produced a serious internal situation. 
By reason of a rigid nationalization of 
all retail stores, the food distribution 
system ‘of the nation has been wrecked. 
People are chronically underfed, and 
this has produced in Yugoslavia the 
highest tuberculosis ratio in all Europe. 


Blockade 

RUSSIA AND HER satellites are feeling 
the pinch of the counter-blockade set 
up by the Western Allies. They con- 
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sider themselves the victims of a great 
injustice, and their own practice of the 
same procedure a righteous defense. 
Being realistic in all their ways, Rus- 
sia and Poland are trying to remedy 
at least one shortage occasioned by the 
embargo from the West by sending large 
stores of pig iron from their stockpiles 
into the Soviet’s zone in Germany for 
the steel mills there. Russia’s cold-war 
embargo leveled at the West shows 
signs of growing too hot to hold. 
Another way in which Russia has 
been trying to overcome the effects of 
the embargo has been an elaborate sys- 


tem of smuggling vital materials and 


machinery across the border line from 
the American zone. US. officials have 
been investigating an intensive under- 
ground barter traffic in this region. A 
too large and too industrious visitation 
of Russian “businessmen” gave away 
the game. 


Two months’ pay 

CHRISTMAS UNDER Argentina’s summer 
skies is the time for “aguinaldo” 
(Christmas box). This takes the form 
of a bonus under the purposeful dis- 
pensation of President Peron, in which 
he presents himself in the guise of Santa 
Claus. 

By a law of his devising, every wage 
earner and salaried employee, from the 
lowest to the highest in the nation, re- 
ceives a compulsory Christmas bonus. 
It does not come as a federal gift. The 
employers must provide a two months’ 
pay for December, but Peron gets all 
the credit. So far it has worked amaz- 
ingly well for him politically, while the 
bonus lasts. 

After that is gone the recipients re- 
turn to a tight budget for the rest of the 
year, for no one banks the extra cash. 
For employers and the banks it is a 
headache, because they have a hectic 
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time getting enough cash on hand 
distribute at the time, and the sub 
quent spending unbalances curr 
economy by upsetting normal busin) 
procedure. 


A home for Santa 

THE PEOPLE OF Savage, a Marylaf 
town, are getting a much-desired bre 
It began in August, when H. M. Hei 
a leading manufacturer of Christm# 
tree ornaments, purchased most of 4 


large signs indicating that the town }y 
changed its industry, and also its nar 

On the day of official change (Di 
11) the main streets of the town wef} 
festooned with 28,000 Christmas ligh 
On that day, in consonance with ff 
change of occupation, the town a 
changed its name. Savage, Md., has ne’ 
become Santa Heim. 


This and that 
GovERNMENT controls of the Sou} 
African Union on imports have the ir}! 
porters’ nerves on edge. The contré 
are capricious, contradictory and, wor 
of all, only 25 per cent effective. . 
Canapa is offering a nice gift to Brita} 
with the turning of the New Year—# 
credit of $235 million, but it is only } 
loan... . THe Datar Lama of the hern® 
nation of Tibet has a consuming ar 
bition—he wants to buy an iron brid) 
“to make my people happy.” Recent) 
a Polish export firm in Warsaw r 
ceived an inquiry concerning a “rei 
sonable” price and the cost of shippim 
the bridge. The letter was accompanié 

by an English translation. 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACH!! 


The Luther’ 


lat task of evaluating the first year’s 
eration of the European Recovery 
fogram and parine the nature and 


' the ERP is primarily in the economic 
there, it has definite political implica- 
ons. The Economic Co-operation Ad- 


RP functions, deals directly with gov- 
ents, and keeps in constant touch 
smamith the State Department on matters 
‘Tecting U.S. foreign policy. Shifting 


thanging attitudes 

Some fundamental changes in the 
smerican conception of world relation- 
ips have been emerging recently. 


1. Increasing emphasis on the tm- 
ortance of Germany to the recovery of 


European recovery. France, fearing 
resurgent Germany, has been just as 
nsistent in claiming these plants as 
eparations. Both the State Department 
nd Congress have been veering toward 
he position that the industrial capacity 
.>f the Ruhr is the heart of the recovery 


P. Dissatisfaction with the attitudes of 
he countries receiving ECA aid. Mem- 
ers of Congress have been criticizing 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


the countries of western Europe for not 
working hard enough at economic co- 
operation with each other. There have 
been strained relations with France 
over her desire to use some ECA funds 
toward her general budget rather than 
for industrial development. Britain and 
Holland have been charged with caring 
more for empire leadership than for 
European recovery. There is sure to be 
plenty of sniping at western Europe in 
Congressional debate. 

3. Revival of hope that the United 
States and Russia can settle their differ- 
ences. The belief that the Soviet Union 
can be coped with only by threats of 
force seems to be losing ground. Objec- 
tive consideration of U.S. grievances by 
the United Nations, and a facing of the 
hard facts of the Berlin situation, have 
induced a new mood of willingness to 
negotiate with Russia. If this means a 
softening of the “cold war,” it may make 
Congressmen less enthusiastic about the 
ERP. 


Accomplishment 

FRoM AN economic viewpoint, the first 
year is considered quite successful. The 
spending of $4 billion in grants and $1 
billion in loans has substantially in- 
creased industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction. There is said to be a new spirit 
of hope among the common people. 

The challenging of continued full- 
scale aid to western Europe seems to 
point to the fact that the political prem- 
ises of the ERP are more powerful than 
its economic aims. The support of the 
churches, based on Europe’s continuing 
economic need, will be needed in the 
showdown which ERP will face in this 
new Congress. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Canadian Affairs 


THe CANADIAN Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration has wide powers in the field of 
radio transmission in the Dominion— 
and a correspondingly wide range of 
problems and complaints. One of its 
headaches is religious broadcasts. 

The CBC was organized in 1936 un- 
der government ownership and control. 
One of its chief purposes was to sup- 
ply network facilities and programs for 
all parts of the country. About a dozen 
high-power stations were built. Into 


this basic set-up a number of private» 


stations were hooked. 


So Far AS religious programs on the 
networks have been concerned, the 
CBC seems to have been quite generous. 
According to its 1946 figures, it gave 
free time to 1,289 religious programs 
totaling over 400 hours. In addition, 
40 hours of sacred music were put on 
the air. (Canadians take that “free 
time” business with a grain of salt. 
For every receiver they own they pay 
the Corporation a $2.50 a year fee. 


PRIVATE STATIONS, too, give generous 
time to local religious broadcasts. But 
apparently of late they have been cut- 
ting down on their free or reduced 
rates to churches. A case in point is 
cFRB, Toronto, which for years had car- 
ried the vesper service from St. Ste- 
phen’s Anglican Church. Now that was 
replaced by a commercial program. 

The rector, Canon J. E. Ward, laid 
the blame for such an action on the 
policy of the CBC, which does not 
carry worship services after 5p.m. (The 
reason is obvious, if not too convincing: 
an evening service originating in Win- 
nipeg would come to the people in Hali- 
fax as they were thinking about bed, 
to Vancouverites as they were at Sun- 
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RELIGION AND THE RAD 


day dinner.) He charged that “Sund! 
evening network policy can cancel a‘) 
has cancelled worship in certain are 
and replaced it with programs that a 
neither Canadian nor in any real seni 


the religious service has to go.” 
Chairman A. D. Dunton replied: “T)}mn 


of its networks to clear time for a ne 
work program if the station is carryii 
a local religious program and wishes 
continue it.” 


ested in the broadcast of communi pj 
services must deal directly with loc} | 
radio management. 


THE WHOLE MATTER came before tl: 
recent meeting of the Canadian Cour}, 
cil of Churches in Ottawa. The Re 
W. J. Gallagher, general secretary ih, 
the Council, presented the complaiy’ hs 
of Canon Ward but indicated that tl: 
executive board had come to no dec}, 
sion and had no recommendation + 
make. He said that the CBC’s religiov 
programs were “of high merit,” ary 


or private stations. 


Nore: Lutherans are in charge « 
eight programs a year on the CBC h 
popular “Church of the Air” every Suns 
day afternoon. Dr. H. T. Lehmanm}* 


a cappella choir of the school are sched! 
uled for Jan. 30. .—NORMAN BERNER 


The Luthere»!)) 


dy SEDORIS N. McCARTNEY 


hose congregation we are now a part, 
ind on down through the business sec- 


shes 


I pumped on across the bridge that 
arches over the moat surrounding a 
dicturesque 500-year-old castle of feu- 
Jal Japan. A little breathless from 
climbing the hill at the edge of the castle 
Zrounds, I stopped before a building 
‘that was once the Japanese army of- 
cers’ club. From there I could look 
across much of the bombed area of this 


WE HAVE BEEN in Japan almost a year. 
Oo us Japan seems ragged and dirty. 
ere is almost no clothing to buy. A 
all ration of cheap soap substitute 
‘is issued once a year. Inflation reduces 
hat buying power a few of the more 
) fortunate might have had. 

On top of that is the incredible con- 
}gestion. In Tokyo especially it is ac- 


‘Mr. McCartney went to Japan last January and 
‘is a teacher in the Lutheran boys’ school in 
Kumamoto. 


January 5, 1949 


We Shall Feel the Love” 


We have something better than the atom bomb to give the Japanese. Many 


of them welcome teachers who come to instruct them in Christian faith 


tually a risk to ride on the rickety, 
crowded trolleys and charcoal-burning 
buses that came through the war. Peo- 
ple literally bulge out of the cracked 
and broken doors and windows. And 
they seem to be living in and under 
everything. Under the stone arches 
supporting an elevated railroad down- 
town, people had put up a flimsy front 
and back wall and were living in these 
improvised quarters right under the 
trains. 

We had been anxious to get to our 
new home here in Kumamoto. Most 
of the 40 teachers from the school were 
at the station to meet us. Many of them 
wore ragged army uniforms. The hum- 
blest working man at home has better 
clothes than any of these high-school 
teachers. Some were barefoot with 
wooden clogs. Toes showed through 
holes in the shoes of the few who wore 
them. But there were eager, friendly 
smiles, an awkward handshake, and 
several deep Japanese bows from every 
person who had walked the two miles 
from the school to the station to wel- 
come us. 


AxsoutT Two-tTHirps of this -city was 
destroyed by incendiary bombs. One 
teacher said he came home to find his 
house burned to the ground, but his 
family in a shallow hole where they 
lived for several days. Another told me 
of losing everything, including his old 
father, in the fires. 

Another stood with dozens of people 
in the shallow river near the school, 
watching all night while the houses in 
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this neighborhood burned. The prin- 
cipal told me that hundreds of people 
had:to dig caves in the mountainsides 
at the edge of town to have some place 
to live. Some of them are still living 
there. 

For all the disheartening destruction 
of war, Japan is still a land of quaint 
beauty with its flowers and steep moun- 
tains and twisted pines and swaying 
bamboo trees. What has seemed most 
beautiful of all to us, however, is the 
spirit of these people among whom we 
now are living. We have sensed no 
trace of bitterness or resentment against 
us or the country from which we come. 

Two days after our arrival, the school 
gave us our formal welcome in the 
chapel. With the principal we sat in the 
chancel, wearing our winter coats. 
Twelve hundred high school boys faced 
us. All the heating apparatus had been 
confiscated by the Japanese army dur- 
ing the war, so there was no heat any- 
where in the school. 

Many of the students, like their 
teachers, were dressed in shabby army 
clothes. Almost half of them were bare- 
foot. The noise of riveting machine 
and hammer and chisel of a short time 
before, when the government used the 
chapel for assembling bombers, was 
now replaced by boys’ voices singing 
their Japanese version of “Holy, Holy, 
Holy.” 


It was AMAZING the way school goes 
on in spite of the weather. KyusuHu 
GakuIN is more fortunate than many 
schools, because most of the broken or 
looted window panes are now replaced. 
But window panes do not make much 
difference in this very humid climate 
when the temperature hovers around 
freezing. Our sweaters, suits, and heavy 
coats kept us comfortable while we 
were moving around and made us won- 
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to be next. When I walk through thesy 


der how these people endured the col) 
in the few thin garments they wore. 


already died. 

Kumamoto is not far from eithe 
Nagasaki or Hiroshima. The peopl. 
here saw the sky change color at thi}, 
time of the explosion. After that thes} 
lived in tense fear, expecting this city ect 


others. I recall their saying in laborec}} 
English, “Please welcome. Please hely 


and a deeper appreciation of the spir-. 
itual victory of some of these people. © 


THAT 1s NoT to idealize the people o}}} 
present-day Japan, however. There is, 


mon acceptance of conditions that migh 
be improved even with a small amoun’/ 
of effort. | 

Militarism, and the Shinto religion), 
which had been tied up with it, have 


many, of course, just as in America hy 
who are indifferent and do not care 
But a large number are driven to se-- " 
rious thinking and are interested keenly 
both in democracy and Christianity. 

Half of our schedule of work is teach--\, 
ing English, and the rest of the time is}, 
free for Bible classes and counseling ‘|, 


‘id college students and teachers meet 
a special club room in the front of 
ir house. Two ymca groups of stu- 
snts have also asked to come here for 
Nible study. 

It is this religious education that in- 
rests us most of all. It is both stim- 
Jating and satisfying to have a circle 
* 25 or more young people in our 
Souse, reading New Testament stories 
jad asking questions about their mean- 
g for us and for present-day Japan. 
ese groups are unintentionally quite 
elect, because only the better students 
ave mastered enough English to un- 
iPerstand. 

Many of the boys are like Kaneko 
an who came from one of the govern- 
1ent schools. He surprised us one eve- 
®@ing by saying: “I come the first to 
xarn speaking the English. Now I come 
barn about the Christ. I think all Japan 
ust grow the Christian nation.” 


OTHERS ARE LIKE Okayama San, a stu- 
ent in one of my English classes who 
ame for the first time to the Bible class 
Hast night and made a little preliminary 
i®peech outside the door when I invited 
tim: “Sank you.” He bowed deeply. 
I come to Bible class sree purposes.” 
fe paused a long moment for mental 
ehearsal of the speech he had prepared 
eforehand. “I come to learn what is a 
i 2hristian, how become a Christian, and 
*.ow live a Christian.” 
) It is fascinating to be in Japan at a 
ime like this, with so many young 
i eople earnestly searching for some- 
ing on which they can depend. I un- 
erstand better now what a ymca man 
t home meant when he said that Amer- 
an young people need to get lost for a 
hile, away from their movies and ra- 
‘lios and roadsters and comics, so that 


wl! hey will have to hunt for something 
yw )ital for their lives. 
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There is very little to divert Japanese 
young people today. And if one’s father 
and brothers were killed in the war, if 
one’s home was burned and one’s 
mother and sisters died in the fires, if 
one’s ear was reduced to a gnarl and 
one arm covered with scar-tissue re- 
sulting from an exploding bomb, if one 
barely survived Nagasaki but one’s in- 
timate friends did not—all of which, and 
much more, is true of our English and 
Bible class students—then it is easy to 
understand that religious faith seems 
worth investigating and helping build 
peace is not an idea but a necessity. 


EARLY LAST SPRING we had 18 suc- 
cessive class groups of between 50 and 
60 each here at the house. They sat in 
rows on the floor. Some time before we 
left Minnesota, my wife and I had talked 
to my sister’s English class in North- 
field, telling them about the school to 
which we were coming and inviting 
them to write letters which we would 
take along with us. They were eager 
to co-operate. They even made a re- 
cording of a two-sentence greeting 
from each student to be taken by us to 
these young people in Japan. The Jap- 
anese students listened to the voices of 
the Northfield high school students who 
invited them to become their friends. 
Then we showed them their letters. 

We were surprised at how touched 
the students were when they under- 
stood. An older boy who understands 
English quite well was silent for a min- 
ute when the record was done, and then 
he said: “I cannot say the feeling in 
my heart. It make me feel deep. I 
cannot say it. I think many young peo- 
ple must hear it.” 

If student groups at home care to 
send friendly letters to students in 
Japan, we can put them into the hands 
of dozens of wistful young people like 
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Seiya Hirai who said this im a letter he 
asked me to send to some American 
student I knew: “How happy it is that 
I have a chance to write you! I have 
wanted to write you from one or two 
years ago. And now I accomplished 
my. desire. I intend to have written 
this letter earnestly. Therefore it is 
very happy for me that you will read it 
from first to end. At this time how en- 


courage it us greatly that we exch. 
our friendship and understand ead 
other by the letter. I don’t know ycfiz: 
and you don’t know me. But while vil: 
send the letter to you and we will kno 
each other, we shall feel the love. 
will bring us surely that Americz 
young men shall be tied with Japane: 
young men by the wire rope of frien 
ship.” 


ry 


Brmve Goop Comes First 

The older one grows, the deeper one thinks, the more vividly one 
sees, with a curiously comforting clarity, that nothing is worth while, 
nothing at all in the tiny moment called life, except goodness—just 
being good. Life is a flicker, a taper blown out before we can turn 
‘round; there is no time in it for anything but the doing of good, for the 
great and final joy of being kind. We are not asked to be clever or 
wise or famous; we are asked to be loyal, helpful, happy, .genitle. It is 
not sodden sentiment but the simple truth, worthy of an anthem, that 
a good life is the greatest thing on earth. Fame is fading, wealth is 
fleeting, but he who lives a good life creates something enduring in 
himself and in the universe—something that cannot die. Only they are 
truly wise who learn that love always lets go, makes no claim, and is 
content to love without being loved—for God is Love, and all who love 


are Saints of the Most High. 


Joseph Fort Newton, in Lirs Vicrorrous. (Revell) 


ors 
German Students Get a Church 


Beside the wreckage of a great Lutheran church in Hamburg, university students no 
have a place for worship and weekday meetings. Americans made this gift to 


Any sort of building would do—any- 
thing with four walls and a roof over- 
head. University students in Hamburg 
were greatly in need of a meeting place. 
The great St. Katherine’s Church in 
Hamburg had been completely ruined. 
It had formerly been headquarters of 
the student congregation. 
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One accomplishment of Lutheras} / 
World Action in 1948 was to give 
students of Hamburg their meetin] 
place. They didn’t get a building thay! 
cost very much, because dollars giverg. 
by Americans must be stretched @).. 


The wooden structure set up beside th 
The 


ocumfans of St. Katherine’s is far from the new building for services each Sun- 

ni aautiful, but it has already proved day, and uses it as a meeting nlace 

now yo) Juable. throughout the week. An increasing 
The student congregation gathers in group of Germans visit the building. 


mill kn0y 
ove, 
Ameri 
Japaney 


~ COC s roe 


\N DEDICATION DAY the cengregation overflowed the new building and some students were 
bliged to stand outside, among the crumbling pillars of the old St. Katherine's Church in Hamburg 


MEETING PLACE. Students now have a satisfactory chapel for Sunday services, and rooms for 


various meetings during the week. Ministry to students is especially important in postwar Germany 
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WHAT IS A “SPIRITUAL” CRISIS? 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


VERY FREQUENTLY one hears the sage 
observation that the crisis in which we 
live is “spiritual” rather than economic 
or political. Everyone nods his head ap- 
provingly at such an observation but 
not many bother to explain what it 
might possibly mean. The speaker is 
usually vague about the meaning. 

We might take a slice of current his- 


tory to illustrate what the “spiritual” _ 


dimension of the present crisis involves. 
France is continually protesting against 
the American and British policy of 
raising the production level of Germany 
and also against the policy of keeping 
the Ruhr territory incorporated in the 
German economy. 


WE HAVE INSISTED on this policy be- 
cause without higher production Ger- 
many will remain an economic liability 
and the whole of European recovery 
will be imperiled. Furthermore if the 
Ruhr production is taken from the Ger- 
man account there is no possibility of 
German economic self-sufficiency. The 
import-export budget cannot possibly 
be made to balance. 

The French are naturally concerned 
about the danger of a stronger Ger- 
many. We ought to do all we can to 
allay those fears. German power must 
be under control for a long time to 
come because of the justified fears of 
those who have been ravaged by Ger- 
many. ' 

But the French fears are obsessive to 
the point of being neurotic. They pre- 
vent France from being a healthy part 
of a healthy democratic world. The 
most immediate possibility is that they 
will drive France into a quasi-fascist 


Gaullist political program. Thus Frenq 
preoccupation with the German ey 
tends to produce the evil in Fran¢ 
which it fears in Germany. 


HERE WE CAN SEE a “spiritual” dimer) 
sion of a political problem very clear}. 
A political problem is always a prok = 
lem in relationships between men an}, ,. 
nations. The spiritual problem is nu 
some other problem than the politic: " 
one. It is the same problem in its deep} is 
est dimension. If a political probler zh 
is looked at in this dimension it be Man 
comes apparent that my relation 
someone else is partly a problem of m}; 
relation to myself and to God. 

Thus an excessive form of self-right) 
eousness which makes it impossible fo} 
me to exhibit any charity toward a van}, 
quished foe may really be an expres 
sion of my own unacknowledged a aS 
unforgiven guilt. It may be that Franch 
is so obsessively fearful of Germani 
because she has failed to acknowledg 
to herself that the Vichy period of he} 
ignominious relation to Nazism prove» 
she did not resist Nazism to the hilt. 

If she could acknowledge her o 
share of guilt in past evils more openl!; 
she might not live so consistently iy 
the past and move toward a brighte fi 
future. Her present policy darkens thi}! 
future with the evils of the past. 

This is one example of the spiritue 
dimension of present political problems} 


from the standpoint of national or per’ 
sonal pride. 


y THEODORE SCHEIFELE 


Ir Is NOT UNCOMMON to drive through 
ne countryside and come upon an 
andoned church. Sometimes a ga- 
Jage, community hall, or store occupies 
former church building. 

‘meal I have made a study of abandoned 
tS ™4urches in small towns and open coun- 
Ty in Pennsylvania. I have gathered 
acts from former members of these 
hurches as to why they were closed. 
Names of locations of these churches 
vere secured from the administrative 
ffices of Protestant churches of Penn- 
ylvania. By personal interview with 
ong-time residents of the area, and as 
sible har as possible with ex-members of the 


eported here was obtained. No pro- 
yessional leaders were interviewed. 
erever available, records of the 


CHURCHES STUDIED were located in 56 
ter of ownships in 28 counties throughout 
: well e state, the greater number being in 
iy 3 the northern and western sections. This 
jlistribution has no necessary sig- 
1ificance beyond the fact that the ad- 
ninistrative agencies supplied infor- 
jmation which tended to center the 
}:losed churches in this area. 

Conspicuous absence of closed 
_hurches in southeastern Pennsylvania, 
oldest settled section of the state, may 
}oe due to unnecessary churches having 
deen eliminated long ago. Then, too, in 
quite a few places the Protestant church 
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Don’t Abandon a Church 


If it becomes necessary to close a country church, tear it down, 


forget it, and let its members start over in other churches 


was forced to close because of a shift 
in population to a preponderant num- 
ber of Roman Catholic persons, espe- 
cially in northern counties of the state. 

My chart shows that 28.2 per cent of 
the churches closed for lack of mem- 
bership. Of the churches studied, 62 
per cent were located in townships 
where the total population had declined. 
Of the 56 townships in which churches 
were studied, 32—according to USS. 
Census figures—experienced a 28 per 
cent decline in population from 1900 
to 1940. In the churches studied in 
townships with declining population, 
closing was due mainly to too few per- 
sons to maintain a congregation. 

Decline in population was particularly 
strong where mining had been the chief 
occupation. A township in Tioga county 
declined in population from 3,231 in 
1900 to 429 in 1940, mainly because 
mines no longer economically efficient 
were abandoned. 


TuHat 38 PER CENT of the abandoned 
churches were located in townships 
where the population increased 32 per 
cent is the result of another set of 
causes. This study did not concern it- 
self with basic causes. It does reveal, 
however, that in these townships of 
increasing population the Protestants 
are being replaced by persons of the 
Roman Catholic faith. Most of the 
pioneer families in the areas have 
moved out. Those who remain speak 
with ill-disguised resentment against 
their new neighbors. A good job of 
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public relations might well be under- 
taken by both sides to improve badly 
strained relations that exist. 

It was found that 49 per cent of the 
churches studied closed during the de- 
pression years, 1929 to 1939. Twenty- 
eight per cent closed during 1940 to 
1948, possibly because of the lack of 
professional leadership and confusions 
resulting from work schedules inter- 
fering with hours of worship or periods 
set aside for the activities of auxiliary 
agencies of the churches. 

It seems conclusive that the church 
is subject to the same forces that cause 
the breakdown of any other institution. 
Economic booms or busts, wars, and so- 
cial disturbances generally do not by- 
pass the church. 


AT THE TIME of closing, 35 per cent of 
the churches had no Sunday schools. 
The remaining 65 per cent had an aver- 
age of 3.9 classes per school with an 
average attendance of 25. This lack of 
a Sunday school was not just a factor 
immediately preceding the closing of 
the church. Many persons interviewed 
said their churches never had Sunday 
schools. These same people also gave 
lack of young people as a major rea- 
son for the death of their church, but 
saw no relationship between lack of 
Sunday school and lack of young peo- 
ple. There were no ladies’ aids, men’s 
clubs, and so forth, in any of the 
churches studied, and there had not 
been any for over 20 years. Many in- 
terviewees indicated that the beginning 
of the end for their church was when 
auxiliary organizations folded up. 

Of the churches studied, 87 per cent 
had an average membership of 28.2 per- 
sons per congregation with an average 
attendance of 21 persons. These 
churches did not close for lack of in- 
terest on the part of their members; 
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“day school, there soon won't be a church 


Unless there are children on their way to Sur 4g 


re 
ulti 
28.2 persons could not pay the bill ref" 


quired to do an efficient job. a i ; 
Bie 


Disputes within the congregation ac P * 
counted for the closing of 12.7 per cen fi! 
of the churches. Disputes generally be. ear 
gan because someone wanted to sin ld 
who could not, the “wrong” person waif 
elected head of some organization? 
(usually a woman’s organization), o. 
money belonging to the congregatioy 
was misappropriated. These dispute: 
generally could have been settled hav: ) 
not each disputant been so convincet pa 
he was right and all others wrong. 

Unsatisfactory professional leader 
ship accounted for another 11 per cen’ 
of the casualties. Leaders were unsat- 
isfactory not from the point of view o |} 
formal education, but from the poin'}, 
of view of personality. “He had brains 
but no horse sense,” was the way oni} - 
individual described a pastor. pi 

Generally professional leaders were 
felt to be unsatisfactory because they, is 
did not understand the rural mind ane th 
had no interest in or appreciation of the ‘lt 
way of life, standards, or goals of rura. 2) 
people. Inability to recognize limita. th 
tions as to equipment and personnel as) “ 


i) 
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The Lutheraim 


ey are imposed upon the rural church 
as quite high in the line of failures 
cribed to professional leaders by lay- 
en of the rural church. Professional 
aders using the rural church as a 
Hepping stone to urban churches were 
ery much resented by all interviewees. 
q was their feeling that many profes- 
onal leaders were guilty of this. 


THE CHART ALSO shows 12.8 per cent 
efi the churches closed for “other rea- 
ms.” Financial difficulties, transpor- 
ation changes, and loss of buildings by 
re were some of these. “Financial dif- 
culties” mean outright refusal of the 
ongregation to pay its operating ex- 
enses even though there were suf- 
cient members in the congregation to 
ypo so, and also unusual expenses 
»»rought upon the congregation by acts 
yf vandalism which destroyed windows 
d doors at a more rapid rate than the 
Jongregation felt it could afford to re- 
Hilace them. 


ay to 9 
hurch 


') VIEWING THE STUDY as a whole, two 
acts stand out as significant: 

1) In 50.8 per cent of the churches 
el ibandoned, the closing was effected by 
the administrative agencies of the de- 
nomination. Either as the result of too 
limited a membership, lack of sufficient 
srofessional leadership, agreements of 
‘he comity committee, or reasons of 
‘similar nature, a district superintendent, 
‘Mxishop, stated clerk, or other officer 
ould recommend to the parent de- 
omination that the church be closed. 
n most cases the consent of the local 
‘congregation was readily obtained. 

) The closing of the church in this way 
‘resulted in several benefits: 

a) The habit of looking for someone 
in the local community to blame for 
it" *closing the church was discouraged. 

b) This type of closing generally oc- 
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curred at a time when the members still 
remaining in the congregation were 
young enough to make new connections. 

c) Nearly all members in practically 
all cases where the closing was properly 
administered, made connections in near- 
by churches of the same denomination 
or made connections in other denomina- 
tions. 


WuErE THE church literally died of its 
own inertia none of the above-named 
benefits occurred. 

2) Adjustment of church members 
to their new connections in other groups 
was rendered easier if all traces of the 
location of a church had been removed. 
The building should be torn down or 
removed for use outside the community. 
Plow up the cemetery. With its weeds, 
overturned stones, and broken fences, 
it will call attention to neglect. By re- 
moval of all traces of the existence of a 
church the remaining members can go 
to their new church home without 
twinges of conscience occasioned by 
having to pass the empty church build- 
ing or abandoned cemetery. 

The following conclusions affect all 
the closed churches investigated in this 
study: 

1) Churches close because of a de- 
cline in membership caused mainly by 
a decline in the population in the area 
in which they are located. 

2) Internal disputes and unsatisfac- 
tory professional leadership within a 
congregation have a more lasting effect 
upon long-time religious values than 
does a decline in membership alone. 

3) “Administered” closing of a church 
is more beneficial than permitting a 
church “just to die.” 

4) The removal of any visible evi- 
dence of the church from the local 
scene aids members’ readjustment to a 
new church association. 
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This Church isn’t Finished Yet 


By RUTH S. SCHNEIDER 


“AND AFTER church school, everybody 
will walk to the new church, won’t they, 
Mother?” Tom asked again for final 
details while Mary Beth scrubbed the 
back of his neck. 

“What happens if it rains?” queried 
Tim through a mouthful of toothpaste. 

It was 8.30 on Saturday night in the 
parsonage. About 50 feet away stood a 
beautiful new stone church building 
which would be dedicated the next 
morning. Mary Beth Barker was 
thoughtful while Tom finished his bath. 

It had been 10 years ago when she and 
Peter had come to this suburban parish 
—the twins were just babies, Peter had 
been sent here especially to build up 
the membership and plan and complete 
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THE CHOIR FOLLOWED THE MINISTERS DOWN THE AISLE 


the much-needed church building. They. 
had spent the 10 busiest years of thei 
lives, and finally they had come to this i 
particular Saturday night. 


hung in the little dressing room of the 
lodge hall two blocks away, where serv- 
ices had been held for six years. The j%e 
altar Bible and the sacramental vessels-|% 


Tim and Tom were ready for bed#l}y. 
now, their eyes as shining as their: y 
freshly scrubbed faces. “Gee, Mom, Ij}, 


The Lutherans) in, 


an hardly wait—” cried Tom. 

And Tim kept hopping in and out of 

e bedroom door. “Aren’t you awful 

cited?” he asked. 

“Of course I am,” Mary Beth tried to 

atch their enthusiasm. “But now go to 

}.eep so morning will come sooner.” 

| Having looked in on Martha, the four- 

)i/ear-old, who had been asleep for some 
‘me, Mary Beth walked slowly down- 

airs and sat down in the living-room. 

}) eter looked up from his paper. 

=| “Not a thing to do?” he asked teas- 

“fagly. “It seems strange, but I believe 

ery detail is taken care of.” 


| Bur Mary Beru did not smile. “Tim 
sked me if I were excited,” she said 
oughtfully, “and I’m not. I just don’t 
eel anything at all. What do you think 
s the matter with me?” 
“Probably tired,” replied Peter. “I 
snow I am. I feel let down, too.” 
“But after all these years of finding 
ew people, getting them interested in 
he church, catechizing them into our 
aith, and then giving them just the 
‘ight bit of work to do—” began Mary 
3eth, 
Peter went on—“‘And along with all 
that the constant push to increase the 
)>uilding fund, working and fretting over 
yuilding plans, and seeing prices rise 
faster than the membership—” 
“Yes, those things were hard work 
jand discouraging,” finished Mary Beth. 
|) ‘But you know we loved every minute 
jf it, and now that it’s finished, I guess 
all our enthusiasm has been used up.” 
“You’re probably right,” Peter 
agreed. “Perhaps we’ll see things dif- 
erently in the morning.” 


SUNDAY DAWNED warm and clear. As 


“her window the spire of the new build- 
jefing shining in the sunlight. The chil- 


church was really there. 
awaited day had come! 

The twins were dressed, and most 
last-minute things had been done. Mary 
Beth was pouring coffee when Peter 
came to breakfast. 

“I know now what’s the matter with 
me,” she said as she buttered toast for 
Martha. 

“Still worried?” asked Peter. 

“Yes, Iam. And I’m rather ashamed 
of myself,” she went on. “In 10 years’ 
time, I’ve become so accustomed to 
looking forward to the finishing and 
dedicating of this church, that I don’t 
want to stop. I really believe I don’t 
like the fact that the work is really 
done.” 

Peter frowned slightly. “There’s 
something not quite right about that 
idea,” he began, but the ringing of the 
telephone cut short his words. 


The long- 


THERE WAS NO more time to think of 
anything after that, because the pres- 
ident of synod arrived before Peter fin- 
ished his telephone conversation. Tim 
and Tom did the dishes without the 
usual grumbling; and Mary Beth hur- 
ried upstairs. As she dressed, she 
thought gratefully that it was lovely of 
Ann Brown to invite the twins and 
Martha for dinner and the afternoon. 

How much more relaxing it would 
be to go to a restaurant without the 
children, especially when they them- 
selves were so happy about the ar- 
rangement. The Browns’ tiny baby 
never failed to fascinate Martha; and 
the twins had a case of hero-worship 
for Jim Brown. 

Peter and the synodical president had 
gone ahead to the lodge hall when Mary 
Beth and Martha came down. The chil- 
dren skipped off happily, and Mary 
Beth took a long look at the new church 
as she started down the parsonage steps. 
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AS SHE ROUNDED the first corner, she 
met Jane Cox, one of the young girls 
of the congregation. “O Mrs. Barker,” 
she cried. “Old, Mrs. Jennings died last 
night. The matron of the Old People’s 
Home called us because she couldn't 
get your line. She said just before Mrs. 
Jennings died, she whispered, ‘I’m so 
glad our church is finished. Tell the 
pastor I want to be buried from there.’ ” 
Poor Mrs. Jennings had been ill for 
years and had been so cheerful. Mary 
Beth was glad, too, that hers would be 
the first funeral from the new church. 

After that time passed quickly. 
Church school classes were over, and 
the dedication procession was forming. 
Ministers, council members, choir, and 
congregation passed down the streets 
singing “Open now Thy gates of 
beauty.” Curious people watched from 
porches and passing cars. What an un- 
usual and impressive sight—this ded- 
ication of a church building. 

Then they were gathered at the 
church door and the services had be- 
gun. After the psalm, the building com- 
mittee chairman handed the keys of the 
church to Peter. Mary Beth caught her 
breath as he unlocked the doors, flung 
them wide and spoke loudly, “Peace be 
to this House,” and the great chorus of 
voices replied, “And to all that enter 
therein.” 


Iv seemep to Mary Beth that she was 
entering the church for the first time, 
as the choir followed the ministers down 
the aisle while the people were seated. 
She caught her breath again—it was all 
so beautiful. The sun’s rays coming 
through the stained-glass window 
above the altar cast a heavenly glow 
over walls, pews, and carpet blending 
them all into a perfect holy place. 

The ministers had placed the Bible 
and the sacramental vessels in the chan- 
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cel, and the altar prayer was said. . 
a daze, Mary Beth began to sing wi 
the others the words of Veni Crea 
Spiritus. 


Come Holy Ghost, our souls inspire 
And lighten with celestial fire; 
Thou the anointing Spirit art 
Who dost Thy seven-fold gifts imp 


FRoM HER PLACE in the choir, Ma 
Beth looked back over the faces of 
congregation. They shone with a gl 
rious holy light, and suddenly her ey 
stung with unshed tears as inner si 
suddenly came to her. “This chur« 
isn’t finished. It’s just beginning,” sl 
almost spoke aloud. 

“Thy blessed unction from above 

Is comfort, life, and fire of love.” 


Back of the singing of the hym: 
thoughts crowded through Mary Be 
mind, “The process of building a 
and a roof may be completed, but th 
real building of this church will go ¢ 
through the years. Babies like Anr 
will be baptized here. Tim and Tos 
and other young people will say the 
confirmation vows here. The Aller 
lovely daughter and her young man wi 
be the first of many couples to be may 
ried before this altar. Even Mrs. Jer 
nings’ burial service will bring us all 
bit nearer to the Kingdom beyond. # 
last I see that a church is never fir 
ished!” 

“Does Peter understand, too?” Mar 
Beth wondered; and when she looke 
across at him standing tall and straig) 
with a clear bright gaze fixed on th 
chancel cross, she knew that he also he 
seen the long view. With aching thro 
and swelling heart, she joined her voie 
with the others singing: 


“Enable with perpetual light 
The dullness of our blinded sight.” 


The Luther 


ABouUT TWO HUNDRED years ago there 
ed in New Jersey a Quaker named 
‘ohn Woolman. He was a great man, 
ot because he was rich or famous, for 


#bout it until he was sure what was the 
ight thing to do, and then he did it. 
} Questions such as, Is this popular? 
pr, Is this a dangerous thing to do? 
ever seemed to enter his mind. His 
uestion always was, Is this right? 

At the time of our story the Indians 
d the white settlers in Pennsylvania 
ere enemies. There had been skirm- 
(jshes in the woods, settlers killed, fron- 
er cabins burned. As John Woolman 
ought over the matter, he felt hoy 
orry for the Indians. 

If they were warlike it was only bed 
ause the white man had first mis- 
#reated them. John Woolman thought 
Hovingly of the Indians as God's chil- 
“ren when many white men hated them. 
‘White settlers did not realize how they 
had wronged the Indians in crowding 
‘into their hunting land, and destroying 
eir means of earning a living. 


Finatty Wootman decided that he 
anted to go see the Indians in their 
age at Wyalusing along the Susque- 
anna River. He would tell them that 
od loved them and wanted them to 
live in peace. When his friends heard 
of his plan they urged him not to go. 
‘o undertake a walk of many, many 
miles through a forest where Indians 
lurked! 

While his friends felt sure that if the 
Indians got to know Woolman they 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


WE THANK GOD FOR PEACEMAKERS 


would never hurt him, yet they won- 
dered how an Indian hiding behind a 
tree would know that this white man 
was not like other white men. Would 
not the Indian shoot before he could 
learn that? 

In spite of all the friends said, Wool- 
man and a companion made the journey 
and made it safely. As they drew near 
the Indian village the two men sat down 
on a log and began to pray silently. An 
Indian woman came along the path and 
saw them. She watched for. a minute 
and then she sat down beside them and 
began to pray in her own way. Their 
spirit of love and peace and prayer 
spoke to her although she did not know 
their language. 

If you turn to the first book of the 
Bible, the book of Genesis, you can read 
of another man who, too, was a peace- 
maker. His name was Abraham. 


WE Reap the Bible: A Story of Abra- 
ham, Peacemaker (Genesis 13:5-11). 


WE Sinc a Hymn: O brother man, fold 
to thy heart thy brother (Christian 
Youth Hymnal 280). 


O brother man, fold to thy heart thy 
brother; 

Where pity dwells, the peace of God is 
there; 

To worship rightfully is to love each other, 

Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a 
prayer. 


We Pray Together: We thank you, 
our Father, for men like Abraham and 
John Woolman who brought peace and 
friendship into the lives of all who knew 
them. Help us to be like these men. 
Amen. 
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KNOW 
THE BIBLE 


First in a series 
of studies in the 
Letter to the 
Romans 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


The study this week is a general introduction to this epistle 
which was written by Paul to the Christian congregation in 
Rome. 


THIS WEEK we begin a study of the Epistle to the Romans. 
It will be continued each week under the guidance of Dr. 
John Schmidt, pastor of First Lutheran Church, Toledo, Ohio. 


This Epistle is one of the most important Christian docu- 
ments, and is worth a careful verse-by-verse study by every- 
one. A half-hour spent on this Epistle each week during the 
next six months will be an excellent investment. 


A Letter From Paul 


THis LETTER Luther called “the most 
perfect summary of the Gospel.” Cer- 
tainly it is true that the vitality of the 
church has always been linked closely 
to its understanding of this book. 

Augustine, Luther, and Calvin mined 
its treasures and thereby reformed and 
enriched the church. A new study of 
this letter to the Romans by Karl Barth 
resulted in a transformation of Chris- 
tian thought in our own day. Both for 
the church and for the individual be- 
liever, this letter is of vital importance. 

It is not a doctrinal treatise, however, 
but a letter that the Apostle Paul wrote 
for a very definite purpose. That does 
not mean that it is an impromptu note 
or a series of disconnected remarks. It 
was intended to prepare the way for a 
visit Paul planned to make to the cap- 
pital of the world. As we shall see later, 
it was not his intention to remain there, 
but he did want the wholehearted sup- 
port of this significant church when he 
should go still farther into lands un- 
touched by the Gospel. 


Hr KNEW THAT echoes of his debates 
with those who believed all Christians 
must continue to keep the Jewish law 
had been heard in Rome and that a false 
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concept both of the Apostle and of hii 
message might have resulted. This let 
ter, therefore, differs greatly in ton 
from the controversial letter to th 
Galatians, although there is no chang 
in its teaching. This treatment is con 
ciliatory, since its author is seeking un. 
derstanding and unity. 

Some scholars have criticized thi 
book for its failure to discuss numerou’ 
fundamental doctrines. But this crit 
icism has ignored two decisive facts) 
first, that this letter is not a book o 
dogmatics that must discuss every as: 
pect of the Gospel. And, second, fo) 
Paul (as for Luther) there is only on 
fundamental doctrine, justification o 
the sinner through faith alone. Thi 
truth the Apostle drives home. 


LITTLE IS KNOWN definitely concern: 
ing the congregation in Rome to whicl 
this letter is addressed. Early tradition 
says that Peter and Paul were join 
founders, but from this letter we knov 
that a church existed before Paul’s visit 
It seems likely that we must interpre’ 
the tradition as meaning only that these 
two worked in Rome and that the 
church was firmly moulded by thei 
joint endeavors. 


The Lutherat 


The Roman church probably owed its 
rigin to the business activity of the 
mpire, rather than to any missionary 
ffort. Many Jews lived in the great 
ity, and it would be strange indeed if 
one of those converted at Pentecost 
}Acts 2:10, 41) or in the cities of Asia 
or would have found their way into 
s nine synagogues. 
We know that in the year a. pv. 49 
here were riots in the Jewish quarter 
at were thus explained by a Roman 
iter, Suetonius, “The Jews, because 
hey kept rioting on account of Chres- 
us, he (the Emperor Claudius) ex- 
elled from Rome.” A pagan, knowing 
nothing of Jewish theological con- 
roversy, might easily have written the 
amiliar name “Chrestus” for the un- 
amiliar “Christus,” so perhaps this de- 
Nicribes an incident resulting from the 
ntroduction of the Gospel among Jews 
Rome. 


Av THE TrMe Paul wrote, the church 
as probably mostly Gentile (1:18-14), 
hough much of what Paul says deals 
ith the relation of the Gospel to Juda- 
3 One commentator says that he 
. ‘addresses them as though they were 
Gentiles, but he argues with them as 
hough they were Jews.” 

Yet, as we shall see, many of his 
rguments are not strictly anti-Jewish. 
Rather, they oppose any form of work- 
‘ighteousness that opposes the Gospel 
of free grace. It is natural that, in so 
loing, Paul should answer objections 
at have been raised in other places 
against this message. 

There can be little doubt as to the 
“Vime and place of writing. Chapter 15: 
(9-32 tells us that the Apostle was in 
orinth and that he was ready to jour- 
ey to Jerusalem. There he was to 
ake the generous gifts of Christian 
urches in Asia Minor and Greece that 
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were intended to relieve the suffering 
of the Jerusalem believers. After that 
mission was accomplished Paul hoped 
to make that visit to the heart of the 
Empire for which this letter was to 
pave the way. The date can therefore 
be fixed within a year of a. p, 58. 

Much of what. he writes had been 
used in other ways. Neither his Lord 
nor Paul (nor indeed any preacher 
of any day) feared repetition. A great 
deal of his thinking through the years 
is gathered together and recast for this 
present purpose, 


OFTEN, INDEED, it is difficult to under- 
stand in detail the brief summary we 
find here without studying the fuller, 
more adequate discussion found else- 
where in the New Testament, I Corin- 
thians 12-14 throws great light on 
Romans 12, while chapter 14 finds fuller 
treatment in I Corinthians 8-10, Sim- 
ilarly the Galatian letter helps us un- 
derstand the relation of faith and works 
that is the theme of this longer epistle. 

C. H. Dodd suggests that there may 
even be considerable sections (as 1:18 
—8:20) that are the direct outgrowth of 
sermons the Apostle had _ preached 
many times, probably when he was de- 
bating in the synagogues of the Jews. 
Yet all this material is skilfully woven 
into a unity. Nothing is introduced that 
does not contribute to the onward flow 
of Paul's thought. The informal char- 
acter of a letter is preserved, but there 
can be no doubt but that the argument 
was carefully thought out before a word 
was dictated to Tertius. 

One word should be added: next to a 
reading of the epistle as a whole, any- 
one who wishes to develop his knowl- 
edge of this book should read Luther's 
brief but significant “Preface to the 
Epistle to the Romans” which is avail- 
able in English translation. 
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Parents’ 


I WAS STILL IRONING when Jerry came 
home from the church. He paused in 
the kitchen doorway to stamp the light 
snow from his galoshes. A gust of wind 
straight from the north pole roared 
through the opening and made itself at 
home. 

“Br-r-r! Spare the oilburner and my 
aging bones.” 

“Sorry,” he smiled. “I guess I’m just 


so hot under the collar I didn’t think - 


about chilling the house.” 

“Secretary trouble again?” 

“Each girl I’ve had since Miss Fields 
left has been worse than the last.” 

“Oh, dear, I thought you thought this 
one had possibilities.” 

“TI did. But I didn’t think that when- 
ever I left her alone in the church of- 
fice she’d spend a large part of the time 
redecorating her finger nails. Every 
time I go in the place it reeks of banana 
oil.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t have the girl 
who looked so good to me. You said 
she was too colorless.” I concentrated 
on running my iron into the ruffles on 
Joan’s blouse and hoped my smile 
wasn’t too “I-told-you so.” 


“AND SHE WAS,” Jerry insisted. He 
hung his overcoat on a hanger and 
draped it from the top of the dining- 
room door to let the drops of melted 
snow dry, before coming back to argue 
the point. “She looked as though she 
had taken refuge in church work be- 
cause no one else would have her.” 

“That certainly isn’t the case with 
this girl. She always looks very at- 
tractive. So I really don’t see what 
you're objecting to,” I teased. 
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» stairs, as I removed the last piece @ 


Harvest 
“There’s a time and a place for every 
thing,” he grinned, “and the chure 


office is no place for banana oil. ee 4 
least a little goes a long way.” Hi 
glanced at the wall clock. “If P’m t 
make visits at four different hospital) 
this afternoon, I’d pees change 7 
clothes and get moving.” 


I LISTENED TO his footsteps on thi 


ironing from the basket. 

The doorbell rang and I put dow» 
my iron reluctantly. If I left the gar 
ment half-ironed on the board, it woul! 
probably be too dry to work on whe» 
I came back. Oh, bother! It was prob. 
ably someone selling something I cca 
want anyhow. 

However I did take off my apron ant 
put on a smile before I opened the door 
After all, there was no sign on thy 
house, “IRONING, Do Nor Disturs.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dilling stood on th) 
doorstep and I welcomed them warmly: 
There was a powdering of snow on Mr 
Dilling’s broad shoulders and a few 
flakes had caught in his little wife” 
greying sandy hair. Her eyes, usually 
so merry, were reddened by the cold— 
at least I thought it was from the colt 
until Mr. Dilling said gravely, “I hope 
Pastor Lathrop is at home. We are i 
trouble and need his advice badly.” 

Upstairs I found Jerry changing intv 
his clericals. “I certainly wish Marl 
would stop helping himself to my blacl 
belt every time he wants it,” he sput» 
tered softly. 

He put the finishing touches to his 
dressing as I explained about the Dill- 
ings. “It could be anything. They, 
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idn’t give me a hint.” 


HE WENT DOWN QUICKLY and I dropped 
a the bed with a magazine. In a house 
ith no back stairway there was no 
fay I could get back to the kitchen 
Without barging through the living- 
»om. Small houses were never made 
or the kind of conversations that take 
ce in a parsonage. Well, it is an ill 
rind that blows nobody good. I’d at 
st get a chance to finish the story I 
vas reading when I drifted off to sleep 
st night. 

When I came to the end of that tale 
started another. Below me a trio of 
distinct voices droned on and on. In 
. parsonage we see so much truth that 
3 stranger than fiction I could hardly 
teep my mind on my reading for spec- 
uating about Jerry’s callers. My inter- 
st is not just idle curiosity or liking 
© be a busybody in other men’s mat- 
ers. At least if it is, ’ve managed to 
Jsonceal the fact from myself. 

+ But I do share with Jerry a deep 
toncern about people and the things 
at trouble them, as well as the convic- 
ion that Christianity holds the key to 
ost problems of everyday living. 
Almost unbidden, the facts I knew 
bout this particular couple came to 
y mind. Mr. Dilling is a big man with 
pleasant bass voice and the easy 
courtesy of a man who is sure of him- 
elf and his place in society. His wife 
is a more vivacious little person with 
‘many talents, all of which find their 
xpression in her devotion to her fam- 
ily—her husband, and their one son, 
Conrad. While they attend church very 
regularly it has been almost impossible 
to draw them into the social life of the 
congregation. 


I REMEMBERED with a twitch of the 
lips Mrs. Sullivan’s reply when Jerry 
asked her to ask Mrs. Dilling to be a 
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member of one of her committees, “I’m 
a strong woman and I can stand her 
refusal, but I cannot endure hearing 
the long list of Conrad’s social engage- 
ments which will be her excuse. There 
may be another boy as handsome, as 
popular, and as sought after by the 
girls as Conrad, but if there is his 
mother never heard about it.” 

Conrad is in college now, and we 
don’t see him very often. Also we 
haven’t heard as much as usual about 
him, because Mrs. Dilling has been 
staying away from our women’s meet- 
ings. 


WHEN THE voices finally stopped, I 
pulled myself together to go back to 
work. Jerry was getting his coat and 
I couldn’t for the life of me help look- 
ing the question I had decided not to 
ask. Jerry shook his head. “You can’t 
raise a spoiled boy without raising a 
spoiled young man. Conrad’s married 
and his parents are in quite a stew.” 

“No! Why he’s only a sophomore at 
college.” 

“It seems that with so many married 
veterans going to college, a lot of the 
younger boys have picked up the idea. 
Both Conrad and his bride falsified their 
ages. Crazy kids. Now the thing that’s 
bothering the parents and about which 
they wanted advice was whether to 
give their consent and make it legal or 
withhold their consent and have the 
marriage annulled.” 

“And you told them—?” 

“Nothing. They’ll have to decide for 
themselves. I pointed out some of the 
factors that might contribute to or de- 
tract from the success of the marriage 
if they let it stand, but they’ll have to 
make the decision.” 

“Tt’s a little late to start denying their 
son things now when he’s never been 
denied anything before, isn’t it?” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Romance 


A girl friend of mine lives in a rural 
section where no public transportation is 
available. She has a car which she uses 
for daily employment, and for social and 
church activities in the evenings. 

Recently a man has entered her life, in 
whom she is somewhat interested. (Both 
are older persons who have done little 
dating.) He lives 25 miles away and has 
no car. It isn’t practicable for him to buy 
one right now. He comes by bus as far as 
he can, and she meets him there. He buys 
gas for her car. She has discussed the 
matter with a few friends, and they have 
encouraged her to continue seeing him, 
but some of her family and others think 
she is doing wrong. These expressed opin- 
ions have the couple somewhat upset and 
uncertain whether they ought to continue 
this arrangement. Both of them are excel- 
lent people. The girl has been active in 
church work for a number of years. Both 
belong to the same denomination. 

Is this girl degrading herself—likely to 
ruin her reputation? Is her course opposed 
to Christian principles? 


There’s plenty of talk about the new 
freedom of women, but too little intel- 
ligent Christian recognition of it when 
it comes to practical matters. Traditions 
and customs may bind people in social 
slavery when there is good reason for 
independent personal and social action. 
While it is folly to flout conventions in 
flagrant and contemptuous style, it 
should be recognized that practices are 
changing—have changed. The actual 
roles of men and women, and their 
status, are in flux, and no one can say 
unconditionally what the exact role of 
each should be—or will be. Caution, 
careful thinking, and consideration of 
all factors are needed, but the welfare 
and happiness of persons must be the 
practical guiding principle. 
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This woman’s procedure is correc 
Aspiration to love, romance, marriag( 
and family on the part of men 
women is noble. And it is worth all th 
effort required to attain it, within ho 
orable limits. To some these benefit 
come easily, whereas for others th 
are hedged about with numerous o 
stacles. There will be fault-finding- 
naturally. But women are no long 
called upon to sit meekly in a corneé 
and wait for romance to seek them ou 
But I am not approving every sort ¢ 
Jane’s going out after Tom, Dick, ¢ 
Harry for wild love-making on an 
level of right or wrong. This endorse 
ment is for legitimate affairs on the pal 
of wholesome, thoughtful people. 

Let the lady meet her man friend, an 
let the tongues wag. As the two demon 
strate their honorable motives and thei 
seriousness, it is likely that criticisr 
will fade out, and that respect will tak 
the place of petty fault-finding. 


Chalice? 


Why is it that some of our Luthera 
churches prefer to use the chalice instea 
of the individual communion glasses? 
have inquired of various health associa 
tions and physicians, and they all hav 
been of the opinion that it is unwise an 
unhealthy to use the chalice. The use 6 
the glasses would be a preventive measur‘ 

Cannot the church ban the use of a 
chalice? 


This is a debated question among pas 
tors, congregations, and synods. Stronj 
but conflicting, opinions are sometime 
expressed. I prefer the individual glas! 
But congregations are free to determin 
their own policy, and nothing should b 
done to destroy that freedom. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters from readers are edited so th 
identity of the authors is concealed. 


The Luthera 


Freedom is God's Gift 
The Plight of Freedom. By Paul Scherer. Harper. 227 pages. $2.50. 
The world is seeking freedom. It is its interminable quest, but it seeks freedom from 
gs, when it is not primarily a freedom from anything, but a freedom for, or a freedom 
‘do. Such freedom is not attained by proclamation, legislative action or the force of 


ms, but is the gift of God. 
Since freedom is the gift of God, then “the greatest question of our time is not com- 


ism vs. individualism, nor Europe vs. 

erica, nor even the East. vs. the West; 
is whether man can bear to live with- 
+ God.” This he has been seeking to do, 
d in so doing has been slipping back to 
2 state of that “terrible saying of Pascal, 
nere all men seem by nature to hate each 


‘All attempts to build a God out of the 
te, or out of the machination of men’s 
inds just drives the world deeper and 
eper into the mire. Only through the 
aristian gospel, where men come face to 
ce with Jesus, and in so doing come to 
emselves again is there any hope of free- 

m, for then He speaks, and there is the 
1counter with the Divine. 

In this encounter man experiences the 

oral law of God, which cannot be added 

. or subtracted from; it remains constant 

hile the minds of men change their in- 

rpretations of right and wrong and choose 
2tween the lesser of two evils or compro- 
ise with every idea that comes with the 
ind. In this encounter he becomes a new 
an for a new purpose in the creation of 
new world. He finds himself in “a colony 

f heaven.” And here lies the hope of a 

mfused age. 

“. . . Outside the confines of the Chris- 
an fellowship, there is no adequate base 

which to operate, no vital core around 
hich to gather, and so apart from the 
hristian faith no final solution.” 

Once more Dr. Scherer is the preacher; 
.e is the messenger of the word of God. 
is message is not just for the clergy, al- 
hough every pastor will do well to read 
his latest volume from this gifted servant 
f the Church. He preaches his sermons 
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for all who will read, and those who do 
will be blessed. James P, Beason, JR. 
Los Angeles 


A Man to Know Better 


Great Shorter Works of Pascal. Translated 
with an Introduction. By Emile Cailliet and 
John Blankenagel. Westminster Press. $4.50. 

Kierkegaard has been called the Danish 
Pascal. Thanks to the efforts of Professors 
Lowrie and Swenson, SK has been recover- 
ing rapidly from his Danish obscurity. Ac- 
cordingly, until American readers know 
more about Pascal, the comparison will 
probably move in reverse. Professor Emile 
Cailliet has been laboring effectively to 
remedy our ignorance of a mighty seven- 
teenth-century spirit. This present work 
supplements his biography Pascal: Genius 
in the Light of Scripture and an earlier 
brief work The Clue to Pascal. 

The Great Shorter Works consists al- 
most altogether of extracts from Pascal’s 
correspondence. Like many others of an 
earlier day, Pascal found it possible to 
write lengthy, sometimes leisurely, and 
often provocative letters. 

Pascal’s interest in physics and mathe- 
matics is reflected in the selections. Most 
of the selections, however, pertain to Pas- 
cal’s religious development. 

As the result of a memorable conversion 
experience in 1654, this layman became a 
“committed Christian” and turned his re- 
markable powers to the problems of the- 
ology. By and large, French Christianity 
in Pascal’s day had reached a low ebb, 
both morally and spiritually. Rationalism 
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and the casuistry of the Jesuits accom- 
modated God with ease to the sins and 
weaknesses of men, provided they mum- 
bled something in a confessional and re- 
ceived the grace the church could there- 
upon dispense. 

The Jansenist movement with its seat at 
Port Royal represented a Puritan reaction 
to the comfortable theology and easy virtue 
of the majority. A running battle between 
the official church and the Jansenists raged 
for years. The climax of the conflict be- 
fore the Jansenist capitulation was Pascal’s 
defense of the group in his Provincial Let- 
ters. For all his impeccable logic, Pascal 


believed there is an order of knowing be- . 


yond reason and an order of truth beyond 
science. The ultimate truths of God men 
learn not by their logical agility; they are 
placed in the heart by God and are com- 
prehended when first men have learned 
to love him and surrender themselves to 
him. “There is nothing in common in me 
with God, or Jesus Christ the righteous,” 
says Pascal. 

This viewpoint was largely incomprehen- 
sible and incompatible in a church that had 
lost all sense of the “otherness,” the maj- 
esty, and the righteousness of God. Pas- 
cal’s insights were rejected by the church 
in his own day but they sound amazingly 
contemporary in the contemporary the- 
ological world. 

No one should be deceived into regard- 
ing these extracts as bedtime reading. 
Pascal’s literary style is rarely concise. 
Sentences are frequently lengthy, the 
thought often involved. Even in writing of 
the simplest personal matters he uses the 
rounded periods and complex constructions 
so common in his day but so unlike modern 
American newspaperese. 

Moreover, there is something to be de- 
sired in the work of the editors. In all his 
books on Pascal, Professor Cailliet has a 
tendency to overestimate the familiarity of 
his readers with Pascal’s world and thought. 
In the introductory essay in this volume 
attention is devoted to details, while the 
larger setting (religious and theological) 
in which Pascal did his work is rarely dis- 
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cussed. Names are mentioned, but wh. 
those names stood for with, or in oppositic 
to, Pascal is not revealed. A brief intre, 
ductory paragraph with each selection i 
dicating its historical setting and the sig 
nificance which justifies its inclusion wou 
help immeasurably to orientate the reade 
Before taking up the book read a go 
article on Jansenism in France in 
seventeenth century. ; 
But do read Pascal. Put the book 
your desk for thoughtful reading thro 
the winter. Recmnatp W. DEerrz 
Philadelphia 


Informal Study 


The Bible the Book of God and of Me 
By James A. Montgomery. Ventnor Publishe 
108 pages. $2.75. 

This is a little book about the Bible t 
a great scholar, a professor emeritus of tl! 
University of Pennsylvania and the Phils 
delphia Divinity School, and a minister 
the Protestant Episcopal Church for near 
60 years. Here, in seven informal chapter 
the veteran scholar chats with the read) 
much as if one were to drop in for a visit — 
his study. Although informal, the book 
nevertheless carefully designed and or 
derly in its treatment. 

The first two chapters survey the bool 
of the Bible, the Apocrypha, and the Bik: 
history. The history is strongly personay 
ized so that the reader may feel the pre» 
ence and the working of God in humm 
lives. The next three chapters portray tl!) 
human side of the Bible in greater detaw 
with vivid, keen characterization of mai’ 
Old and New Testament personalities, iv 
cluding the women. Dr. Montgomery he’ 
itates to accept the stories of the patriarc’ 
as factual but admits that they are “true > 
life.” He unhesitatingly presents Jes” 
Christ as Lord in the rich human envirow 
ment of the Gospels. ‘ 

There is a good chapter on the Psalm 
and another on “Revelation in Nature.” — 
suggestive bibliography and some valuak 
notes are appended. Wuiu1am H. Coopeny 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Luther 


ACROSS THE DESK 


e deem ourselves competent to 


‘}ubt the truthfulness of a comment 


“tten read, that So and So, the president 


a senator or a beloved lady spent his 
her birthday “as usual,” pursuing a 
utine program which had long been 
ustom. We can claim much or little 
aportance for the recurrence of the 


“ate at which our entry into the regime 


men and women was made. In the 
ature of things we have for its earlier 
yppening only hearsay. But from the 
e when we first blew out the half 


“ozen candles on our birthday cake 


ntil the occasion when a grandchild 


 udibly wondered how old his grandsire 


‘Teally was, a birthday has had enough 


_ ee 


“By ition. 


mportance to earn at least a little rec- 
g Even a cynic like George 
ernard Shaw manages to mention the 
ay, if only to discount his having come 
2 its dawning. 

I am of course recognizing the date 

this issue of our church journal and 
he entrance into another year of serv- 
e by those who constitute the United 
utheran Church in America. It is our 
rivilege to exclaim “Happy New Year” 


“o its executive trio, President Fry, 


Secretary Reinartz, and Treasurer 
Zeisler. With them, in services for 


: which more than a million fellow be- 


=. ee 


ievers are the beneficiaries, are the 
nen and women to whom we refer as 
he ULCA’s boards and agencies. Such 

phrase sounds impersonal. But in 
act their discerned consecration, ap- 


-olication and devotion remove them as 


from mere spiritless mechanisms as 
an be imagined. “Happy and pros- 


“perous New Year to you all,” we say 


] 


the name of our church. 
Anyone who has followed with aver- 
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age carefulness the situations in which 
our church has found itself during the 
past 12 months will join sincerely in THE 
LUTHERAN’S extension of good wishes. 
Some.of the situations are characteristic 
of an active body of Christian believers. 
They are resident in the parishes of the 
church, and are handled by pastors and 
church councils in much the same fash- 
ion year by year. But in 1948 there 
were the measures of recovery from 
devastation and suffering beyond the 
power of words to picture. Our church’s 
officials have met these unusual issues 
with a thoroughness that enables us to 
testify to their protection by divine 
grace. One is conscious of their great 
seriousness. 

It is true that the grace of God is in- 
exhaustible and is available to all who 
call upon him for aid in carrying bur- 
dens. But the times in which we are 
living and the needs of those who are 
expected to lead us in the battle with 
sin and unbelief are no doubt almost 
overwhelming. They are of the char- 
acter that requires the common “wait- 
ing upon God in prayer” by every 
believer. 

We have no doubts of the competence 
of our officers and agencies. What could 
justify our Lord’s withdrawal of his 
grace and guidance would be failure on 
the part of the membership of the 
churches to do what we are commanded 
to perform and given the resources, 
material and spiritual, which obedience 
requires. To an extent not equaled in 
any past crisis this is a believer’s call 
to duty. 


Encouraging activities 
Some years ago a prominent Wall 
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Street stock operator said for publica- 
tion, “I never sell America short.” What 
becdme of him some time later when 
October 1929 hit the investment world, 
we do not know. We will, however, 
accept the challenges that assail the 
church of today since congregations, 
synods and the general bodies with 
whom we are associated have strength- 
ened themselves. 

The plans contemplated amount to 
a forward movement with a degree of 
aggressiveness that will be at the same 
time an unassailable defense against our 
most powerful foes. Evangelism, edu- 
cation and self-sacrifice by the strong 
that will strengthen the weak are an 
unconquerable trio. 

But the churches must work. The 
realization of resolutions presented, de- 
bated and adopted at the convention 
which was held in Philadelphia last Oc- 
tober is now “in the midst” of all of us. 
It is in process of being “handed down.” 
If you have ever seen the action that 
unloads a train or a ship, you will know 
what we mean by the phrase “handed- 
down.” Everyone concerned is busy 
and in a properly guided way. 

This is not the first experience of the 
writer in appraising the issues that 
present themselves for consideration at 
the beginning of a calendar year. Take 
it from us, in the 118 years that have 
elapsed since the old Lutheran Observer 
made its initial bow to a small number 
of readers in a small number of small 
Lutheran congregations in 1831, noth- 
ing more complete in the way of a 
program has been offered for use by 
the churches. We like its first, second, 
and third, Evangelism, Education, and 
Self-sacrifice, which we discern as a 
proper interpretation of the objectives 
of the ULCA, its 32 constituent synods, 
and its 4,058 congregations for the year 
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»membership is in the eastern section ¢ 


upon which we have entered. ‘4 
good things are three,” may be an ol. 
proverb and not necessarily alway: 
true, but in our personal opinion th» 
trio of planned activities above names 
is admirable. | 


The nation districted 
Some years ago a leader in one of 

Lutheran general bodies in No 
America—not the ULCA—sugges 
that our organization is of too gr 
an area and of too varied densities 
distribution. He might have sugges 
that too much concentration of o 


the United States, where the congrega’ 
tions are beyond the stage of buildin) 
and financing the current needs of thei 
activities, and their fields of operation 
are in communities that are larg 
“churched.” It must be granted thi 
there was some truth in the indictmen 

But in our opinion the Board of So 
cial Missions has the plans that wi 
largely obviate this handicap. The 
have divided the country into four area’ 
and appointed secretaries who will tak) 
charge of the activities involved in sue 
cessful soul-winning, such as meeting) 
of the pastors of each area, distributioy 
of literature, appointment of commit. 
tees, and interchange of information any 
encouragement. 

The members of the churches wi! 
not be the victims of vain enthusiasm 
such as can be artificially, and therefor 
illegitimately, excited when spiritualit» 
is basic. We shall deem it our privileg 
to watch the development of a pla 
which we believe corrects former ne 
glects, safeguards the congregations an 
their communities from religious error” 
of exaggeration, and puts money-rais! 
ing into the realm in which it belong 
This is third place, not first. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 


The Lutheray | 
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ntucky's First DPs Arrive in 
uisville, Are Latvian Lutherans 


By Roger G. ImHorr 


THE FIRST DISPLACED PERSONS to arrive in 
mtucky from Latvia are Mr. and Mrs. 
q Leonid Abolins, who 
ntucky- came to Louisville the 
nnessee first of November. Ar- 
rangements had been 
ade by Pastor Charles L. Strubel of St. 
ark’s Church for the Abolins to work on 
poultry farm operated by St. Mark’s 
2mbers Cecil and Mrs. Flanders. 
SSYNODICAL CONFERENCE met at St. Mat- 
ew’s Church, Paducah, in mid-Novem- 
r. Speakers included: Dr. E. E. Flack, 
astors Day B. Wertz, Gerard Busch, John 
eister and Charles Irwin, and layman 
. H. Kraft. Others appearing on the pro- 
vam included: Chaplain Edwin Detmer, 
astors Lorin Spenny, Clayton A. Robert- 
“on, Roy Setzer, Herman Andres and Vic- 
>r Derrick. 
Conference officials expressed fear that 
“xe double apportionment in synod may 
“ot be reached before the deadline. It was 
/sonounced that the synod’s Lutheran 
Yorld Action quota has been met. 
) THREE YEARS AGO synod was devoid of 
ctive Lutheran Student Associations. Now 
“SA meetings are being held regularly at 
Jniversity of Kentucky, University of 
zouisville, Vanderbilt, Eastern Teachers’ 
Sollege, Middle Tennessee Teachers’, Ten- 
Jiessee Polytechnic Institute, and Western 
<entucky Teachers’ at Bowling Green. An 
"SA is being planned for Berea College, 
Jeginning the first of the year. 
Over 3,000 attended the Foreign Mission 


igh School gymnasium and presided over 
oy Judge Lawrence Speckman. Appear- 
ing on the program was the Rev. Ethakoti 
Prakasam, president of the Andhra Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of South India. 
Pastor Howard Alsdorf, on furlough from 
Japan, and Miss Alice Zechariah, instructor 
of nurses at Kugler Hospital in Guntur, 
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Advance rally held in the Louisville Male’ 


Organized Debt-Free 

When 61 charter members attended the or- 
ganizational service of Faith Church, Lexington, 
Ky., they worshiped in this $3,500 building, a 
converted army barracks built by Pastor-Or- 
ganizer Edwin J. Detmer and his members. 
Speakers for the dedicatory service were Dr. 
Arthur M. Huffman, president of the Kentucky- 
Tenneseee Synod, and the Rev. Lorin L. Spenny, 
former synodical president. The church will seat 
125 persons and is debt-free. 


and Pastor Prakasam appeared the fol- 
lowing evening in an all-Lutheran rally 
at First Church. 

A Louisville tearoom maintained its tra- 
ditional color line by refusing to admit 
Miss Zechariah, despite the fact that she 
was accompanied by Mrs. G. D. Busch, 
wife of Grace Church’s pastor. 

Dr. FRANKLIN C. Kocu, secretary to the 
ULCA Social Missions Board, addressed 
the Louisville city ministers Dec, 6 on 
“Social Action.” .. . He also met with Lu- 
theran pastors from Falls City and north- 
ern Kentucky to plan a synod-wide evan- 
gelism program for March. ... Dr. J. E. 
SToMBERGER has moved from Christ Church, 
Jeffersontown, to Hebron (Ky.) Church. 
... Pastors G. D. Buscu and Samvuet Dirni 
participated in the planning and conduct- 
ing of the first annual city-wide Reforma- 
tion rally in Louisville’s Armory. Over 
7,000 heard Bishop Holt of St. Louis... . 
VIBRA-HARP RECORDS and tower chimes were 
dedicated at Third Church, Louisville, in 
October. ... Pasror Emmerr ScHMITT was 
installed at Bethany Church, Louisville, 
Nov. 7.... Mr. L. J. Bergenroth, one of 
Fenner Memorial Church’s most active lay- 
men and for over 30 years a councilman, 
died Dec. 6. 
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Collingswood Congregation to Build 
$100,000 Addition to Present Unit 


By Ratpu I. SHOCKEY 


CampEN—The dream of a new St. Paul’s 
Church in Collingswood is soon to be re- 
alized with an expend- 
iture of $100,000 on the 
New Jersey building of an addition 
to the present structure. Provided will be 
a nave seating 350 and individualized class- 
rooms on the ground floor. The church 
council has advanced plans whereby over 
half of the needed funds can be raised over 
a period of three years. Dr. Stewart H. 
Rudisill is pastor. 

Town MEETINGS at St. John’s Church, 
Westville, are conducted monthly under 
supervision of Pastor John Mangum. These 
highly successful forums have proved an 
asset to the community through discussion 
of pertinent civic and religious issues. 

Over 250 youth assembled in Zion Church, 
Riverside, for the annual Thanksgiving 
rally Nov. 23. The Rev. Lawrence M. Reese 
spoke. Pastors John Mangum and Floyd P. 
Milleman assisted with arrangements. 

An $11,000 renovation project has been 
completed by Advent Church, Trenton, un- 
der leadership of Pastor R. F. Krauch. 
Additions included new chancel furniture, 
alms bason and offering plates, lighting 
equipment, Bibles, altar desk and bap- 
tismal font cover. Conference President 
Floyd P. Milleman spoke. 

Dr. Dwicut F. Purman, president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, spoke at the 
50th anniversary celebration of St. Mark’s 
Church, Trenton. St. Mark’s met its ap- 
portioned goals in regular benevolences, 
30th anniversary ULCA appeal, and Lu- 
theran World Action. 

Mrs. E. M. Bakken, Barnegat City, was 
elected president of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the New Jersey Conference 
at a meeting held in Zion Church, River- 
side, last month. Other officers include Mrs. 
John Matthiesen, Trenton, first vice pres- 
ident; Mrs. Frederick Fairclough, Trenton, 
second vice president; Mrs .Charles Hunt, 
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south- 


Correspondent for 
Lutheran" 
ern New Jersey since 
December 1946 is the 
Rev. Ralph |. Shockey, 
pastor - superintendent 
of the Lutheran Home 
of New Jersey, at 


from 


Moorestown. 


“ 


Riverside, secretary; Mrs. William a 
Audubon, treasurer; Mrs. John Erickso 
Trenton, statistical secretary. 
Tue Rev. Leonarp R. Goon, pastor of Si) 
Paul’s Church, Mt. Holly, has accepted © 
call to the Nuremberg parish. He has bee 
director of Lutheran World Action for th 
New Jersey conference since 1945 and sup. 
plied at St. Paul’s Church, Hightstowr 
during his pastorate at Mt. Holly. 3 
Instatiations: The’ Rev. Ralph R. Hel 
lerich, pastor of St. Timothy’s Churel) 
Philadelphia, was installed pastor of Ss 
John’s Church, Woodbury, Nov. 21, by 
Rev. Floyd P. Milleman, conference pres 
ident. Dr. M. J. Bieber had been servin. 
as supply pastor during the vacancy. . . 
Tue Rev. Cuartes F. Rick, Jr., who wil 
graduate from the Philadelphia Seminar’ 
in January, has accepted a call to becom? 
pastor of the Williamstown-Folsom Paris]! 
HERE AND THERE: Emmanuel Churcl! 
Friesberg, the Rev. David Straesser pasto) 
received 18 choir gowns and pulpit rok 
from the Christian Endeavor Society of thi 
congregation. . . . The 60th anniversary « 
Advent Church, Trenton, was observe® 
with Dr. Emil E. Fischer as the speake 


Logic 
Virginia synodical Stewardship Secre- 
tary A. Kenneth Hewitt of Konnarock — 
was telling his three-year-old grandson 
the Christmas Story. When Grandad said 


that Christmas was Jesus’ birthday, the : 
youngster quickly asked, “What will Jesus 
get?" 


Were wW not for the Canudian Lutheran World Relief and tts “seed movement,” many 
laced Persons arriving on this side of the Atlantic might find the initial adjustment 
iod extremely frustrating. Through this effort, selected DPs are “planted” in Canadian 
heran communities, aided through the difficult adjustment period, and are encouraged 
lan to have their families and relatives join them as quickly as possible. 

Recently, one of these “seeded” DPs wrote a friend of his experiences and his grat- 
e. His letter, translated on this page, interprets far more effectively than could any 
er evidence, the real worth of the “seed movement.” 


October 12, 1948. 
Dear Mr. Hahn: 

Thank you for your letter and kindly excuse me for not having replied sooner. 
| am going to take the liberty of giving you a short report about my living conditions. 

| arrived at Pembroke the same evening and was met by the pastor and my 
farmer. My boss is 26 years of age, has two small children. His farm, for which he 
will be paying for a few more years, consists of 500 acres. The work is not too difficult: 
threshing, clearing the land, plowing, etc. We have a tractor, two horses, 35 cows and 
calves. We get along well. | receive $50 per month and will be getting a bonus at 
the end of the year. 

Pastor J. W. Zimmermann was a great help and became a real friend. With his 
help | was able to apply for my mother and sister during my second week here. 
About four weeks ago an official from Ottawa came and looked into the case and 
then directed it along the right channels. My mother will live with the pastor, my 
sister here on the farm to begin with. 


About six weeks ago there was a Luther League convention in Pembroke. Pastor 
Zimmermann asked me to give a short address. | became acquainted with many 


people. Everyone went out of their way to say a few kind words to me in German. 
The district is almost purely German descent. | joined the Luther League and people 
call for me each Tuesday for a discussion group (the other day we had a wiener 
roast in a camp on the Ottawa River), each Thursday for choir and each Friday to go 
bowling. In winter we will play hockey and go sleigh riding. On Sundays | am 
usually invited by total strangers. Each Saturday | go to the pastor's house and am 
usually with him for a long time. On the 25th | will go with him to Kitchener where 
he will introduce me to the dean of Waterloo College. | am hoping that at the end 
of my farm year | will be able to attend the college. Pastor Zimmermann is trying 
to get me a scholarship. 


| am very happy in my new surroundings and have come to feel perfectly at home. 
So far | have heard only from Heyking and Dollo. Perhaps others will send greetings 
at Christmas. 

Dear Mr. Hahn, | want to thank you and the Baltic gentlemen who work in the 
immigration, for your efforts and your work which make it possible for us to lead a 
life with a future in a big, free country with possibilities. 

Regards to your wife and with sincere greetings, 

Bernd Kuehn. 
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When Father speaks, the family obeys 

Aloys Daack (left), a junior under the GI bill at Carthage College, sees that his wife, Georglie 

a freshman, and his son, Jim, also a first-year student, obey his “Button, freshman!" The thres 
enrolled at the Illinois college this fall. Only recently Jim enlisted in the army, thereby breakin» 


up the father-mother-son team. (See Campus.) 


Goal: 50 DPs Each Month 


Lutherans of Wisconsin are serious about 
assisting displaced persons eager to enter 
the United States. In co-operation with 
various Northwest synodical officials, the 
Lutheran Welfare Society of Wisconsin set 
up a Committee of 20. 

This committee, representing six of the 
major Lutheran bodies of the National 
Lutheran Council operating in the state, 
have set a goal of from 40 to 50 DPs per 
month. 

Heading the group is the Rev. Luthard O. 
Gjerde, executive of the Lutheran Welfare 
Society of Wisconsin. ULCA pastors on 
the committee include: William Downey, 
Leroy LaBudde, Clemens Zeidler, and Mrs. 
William Chandler. Dr. William G. Sodt, 
president of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, and Pastor Zeidler acted as advisory 
members 
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CAMPUS 


The following story, one of 10 released i» 
1948 by the Carthage College public rela 
tions office, received extensive use by 
newspapers and wire services. Since it firm 
appeared, the father-mother-son team hav 
been broken up when Jim enlisted in th» 
army. 


A Family Affair 

When 17-year-old Jim Daack left hiv 
home in State Center, Iowa, early in thi 
fall to enroll as a freshman at Carthag) 
College, there was no need for any f 
word of caution from his parents on thi! 
matter of pursuing his educational careem 
For the whole Daack family—Dad, Mothe® 
and even the dog—packed right up ani 
came along. 


The Luthera) 


’s mother and father, the Aloys 
cks, are both enrolled at Carthage un- 
the GI bill. Dad Daack, a navy vet- 
and former high school teacher, is a 
ior. Georgia Daack, attractive, brown- 
ed wife and mother, started as a fresh- 


though Aloys Daack is in his mid- 
ies, he carries a heavier load than 
younger students and steps out well 
ad of the average in scholarship. After 
stretch in the Navy, and a year of 
hing in high school, Daack is at Car- 
ge, realizing a life-long ambition to 
tome a doctor. After he finishes his pre- 
d course in 1950, he will enter medical 
1ool, 

eorgia is a GI, like her husband. In the 
ice, she managed a PX exchange as a 
rine. Now, she too is getting the edu- 
on she always wanted. Though her 
band and son say she can whip up the 
tiest of meals, Mrs. Daack is majoring 
‘home economics. 

‘Tm making college a family affair and 
aking sure the men get plenty of good 
,” she says. 

rs. Daack amazes her classmates with 
ability to cook and sew. “But they 
n't know about the out-of-class practice 
et at home,” she explains. She plans 
do graduate work while her husband is 
1ishing medical school. 

Jim was getting the feel of college before 
}: decided what he wanted to do. Recently 
» traded in his green freshman cap for 
\ army cap. 

ducation wasn’t an easy choice for the 
acks. They left a well-furnished home 
come to crowded Carthage, where apart- 
mts for married students are at a pre- 
um. But the Daacks solved the housing 
oblem in the same original way they 
cked up to go to college. 

They rented an empty three-room house 
nearby Elvaston. Dad Daack, something 
a carpenter, “fixed up” tables and desks 
m old packing boxes, made curtain rods 
m willow branches and built a shower 
m a milk can and a piece of rubber hose. 
For the family’s store of textbooks and 
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writing material, Daack built a large desk 
out of waste lumber. It also serves as a 
table for all their studying. 

Their home-made furniture is no lux- 
ury, “but it serves the purpose,” they all 
agreed. 

Breakfast at the Daacks was something of 
the Dagwood variety, with the three 
Daacks invariably mixing coffee and toast 
with homework studies. All three Daacks 
had 7.50 a.m. classes, so they had to be 
early risers to make the eight miles to 
Carthage for class. 

The Daack college family still hopes 
to graduate and settle down in Chester, 
Iowa, when Dad Daack sets up his medical 
practice there. Meanwhile, Lutherans at a 
Lutheran college, they were just three more 
students among the 700 at Carthage College. 


Sunday Morning Lab 

The class in Advanced Spanish at Mid- 
land College recently undertook unusual 
“out-of-class” work. 

At the invitation of Pastor Carlos Guz- 
man, Western Seminary graduate and pas- 
tor of the ULCA mission for Spanish- 
speaking people in Omaha, the class at- 
tended the afternoon service on Dec. 12. 

Most of the congregation is made up of 
Mexicans from the colony in Omaha, so 
services in Spanish are held Sunday after- 
noons at 4 o’clock. English services are 
conducted by Midlander Conrad Schmitz 
Sunday morning. 


Langsam Authors Sixth 

Early this year, the sixth literary work 
of Wagner College President Walter C. 
Langsam will be published by Macmillan 
Company. The title of the new historical 
biography is Francis the Good, the Edu- 
cation of an Emperor. 

Little is known of this last emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire who became the 
father-in-law of Napoleon Bonaparte. In 
fact, only three biographies have ever been 
compiled and much of the material found 
in them is conflicting. Dr. Langsam, who 
has been working on the manuscript in- 
termittently for the past 20 years, hopes to 
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Hamma Student Studying at Paris Semidaen 
Last fall Georges Sourp (left), young French theological student from Paris, arrived on * 


Wittenberg College campus to study. A friendship with a first-year Hamma student from Detre 


Carl Kaltreider (right) developed. 


In an effort to set up an exchange program between Frei 


and American theological students, young Sourp contacted the Lutheran bishop of Paris. Av 
result, Kaltreider was selected as the first Lutheran theological student from the United States 
study at Protestant Seminary in Paris. The two young men began their studies there Nov. | 


publish one or two additional volumes. 

The new book deals with the first 24 
years of Francis’ life, with special atten- 
tion to the extensive education he received 
during that time. Later books will deal 
with how he used that education. 

Much of the material in the forthcoming 
volume was gathered by the author while 
traveling in Austria, Hungary, France and 
Italy prior to the outbreak of World War 
Il. Some documents used as source mate- 
rial have never before been published, 
many have been destroyed in Europe’s 
1939-45 conflict. 

In his book, Dr. Langsam discloses that 
Francis I was a gentle, kind-hearted and 
hard-working individual who opposed po- 
litical change, yet encouraged economic 
and social reform. 
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Oldest Weekday School in Amerie 


Celebrates 45 Years of Existence: 
By Ottver W. Pow! 


New York Crry—Dec. 2 marked the @ 
servance of 45 years of continuous serv 
to the community by 
Weekday School of 
New York Church of Our Saviou 
Atonement. It was organized in 1903 | 
the former president of the United L 
theran Church in America, Dr. Freder’ 
H. Knubel, and by Sister Jennie Chr’ 
then deaconess of the church, who la. 
became Mrs. Frederick H. Knubel. 
This school was the second to be / 
up in the city of New York, also the sw 
ond to be established in the United Stati” 
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day it is the oldest school that still 
actions. The present superintendent is 
iss Helen Knubel, who assumed that post 
1934. Teaching materials have been pre- 
red largely by the superintendent and 
rv associates. Dr. Cecil C. Hine is pastor. 
PROTESTANT STRENGTH in Manhattan will 
Won be directed toward adequate care and 
satment of children adjudged delinquent 
the courts. A committee of 20 prom- 
ont churchmen is currently in process of 
anization with such objectives in mind. 
THE Brooxtyn Inner Mission Society has 
en authorized by the National Lutheran 
yuncil to arrange for DPs arriving in that 
‘rough. The district Luther League has 
opted this work as a local project. 
A THREE-MANUAL organ was dedicated in 
4. Peter’s Church on Lexington Avenue 
ently. The instrument is a memorial 
the late Dr. Alfred B. Moldenke, who 
irved the congregation for half a century. 
THE PAROCHIAL scHOOoL of St. Paul’s 
urch, The Bronx, is under the direction 
Sister Bessie Engstrom. Kindergarten, 
est and second grades are offered. 
' Memsers of St. Paul’s Church, Mt. Ver- 
m, recently celebrated the 90th anniver- 
The Rev. Albert Stauderman was 
eaker. 
At Trinrry CuurcH, Staten Island, six 
oirs hold weekly .rehearsals under di- 
‘Section of Dan Kammeyer. 
) Dr. Wiit1am Warp Ayer of Calvary Bap- 
#st Church was the principal speaker at 
e Universal Bible Sunday service con- 
“ucted by the community’s Bible Society. 
) Tue 20TH ANNIVERSARY of the present 
ilding of Incarnation Church, Brooklyn, 
vas observed Dec. 5. A fellowship meeting 
vas held later that week, at which city and 
Synodical officials brought greetings. 
Prior to the Christmas Eve service, mem- 
ers of Redeemer Church again conducted 
‘heir annual visitation to near-by apart- 
/nent houses inviting people to attend. 
Tue Rev. Epwarp A. SHELDON was in- 
alled pastor of the newly merged con- 
egation—St. Matthew’s-Emmanuel 
church, Brooklyn—Nov. 28. Synodical and 
vonference officials participated. 
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Over 300 Attend 26th Convention 
Of the North Carolina Brotherhood 


By Cuarites A. PHILLIPS 


Over 300 DELEGATES and visitors attended 
the 26th annual synodical Brotherhood 
convention in St. John’s Church, Salisbury, 


Noy. 23. Speakers in- 
North Carolina 


-cluded: the Rev. 

Hugo L. Dressler, 

Luther Boliek, Zeb Trexler, the Rev. J. 

Lewis Thornburg, the Rev. W. B. Freed, 
and Dr. Voigt Cromer. 

New officers are: H. D..Fry, president; 
Fred R. Smyre, secretary; Guy M. Beaver, 
treasurer; Arthur E. Cross, extension sec- 
retary. Judge James F. Henninger of 
Allentown, Pa., was the banquet speaker. 

First Cuurcu, Albemarle, celebrated its 
double anniversaries Dec. 12 when the 
congregation was 68 years old, and the pas- 
tor, Dr. George H. Rhodes, celebrated 22 
years of service in the parish. Following 
the service, Dr. Rhodes planned to retire 
after 41 years in the ministry. Speakers 
include: Dr. Cromer, Dr. J. L. Morgan, and 
the Rev. Albert H. Keck, Jr. 

The date for the 1949 convention of 
synod has been set at April 26-28 in Augs- 
burg Church, Winston-Salem, the Rev. Ray 
R. Fisher pastor. 

CELEBRATING its 25th anniversary in Oc- 
tober, St. Paul’s Church, Durham, held 
special services each Sunday, guest speak- 
ers being Dr. John L. Yost, Dr. G. J. Gonga- 
ware, the Rev. C. J. Shealy, Jr., and Pres- 
ident Voigt R. Cromer. 

Tue Rev. J. FRANK Davis, pastor of the 
Church of the Resurrection, Augusta, Ga., 
became pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Wil- 
mington, Dec. 1, succeeding the Rev. Walter 
B. Freed. 


| “sivget ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-18 (choir robes); J-18 
(junior choir); P-18 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117 N.Wacker 1000N. Market 366 Fifth Ave- 
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Ten Pro Deo et Patria Awards Held by 


First Church Scouts, Duquesne 
By Gsorcz E Lorriz 


Pirrssusce—Ten Boy Scouts and leaders 
of the troop sponsored by First Church, 
Duquesne, now possess 
the coveted Pro Deo ei 


Patria 


Pennsylvania 


OD i: 
a group picture. Left to righi 


row are Robert Raack. John 
Jr., pastor, 30 
ing; Ray Rex Henry, Larry 
rows, Henry Ebertshauser. 


: es eee . 7 
Paul Liner, Sunday school superintendent, 


When im St. Louis, Missouri. visit 
_ FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pasior 


| 2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
: 


SUNDAY SERVICES 105 A. i 


32 years in scouting; troop commit? 
chairman Fred Raack, Scoutmasier Joses 
Inglefield, a member of the church cout 
etl; and Joseph Inglefield, Jr. 

Tse Passavawr, oldest Protestant he 
Dital in the United Siates, is rounding & 
100 years of service. The annual Op 
House was held in November; a class 
seven student nurses was graduated ¥ 
cently. 


Dr. John B. Kniseley, pastor of Mt. 
Zion Church, Pittsburgh, is Pittsburgh 
Synod's mew director of Lutheran World 
Action. He succeeds the Rev. W. H. 
Marburger who recently accepted a call 
to Line Mountain parish of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania. 


Tse Prevssumen Lutheran Nurses’ Gui 
plans to meet the first Thursday of eves 
month at First Church All Lutheran re 
istered nurses and student nurses ha 
Richards, 355 South Negley Avenue, is € 

Mizw’s NOONDAY szEvIcES are held at Fir 
Church each Wednesday. Attendance 
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treasing. The church’s organ has recently 
rebuilt, the total cost of $7,000 being 
Ben care of through the will of the late 
@ H. Wattles. Rededication of the instru- 
@ent took place in December. The Christ- 

as portions of Handel’s Messiah were 
ng to a capacity audience by a 70-voice 
.-Lutheran choir directed by G. Logan 
cElvany. 

Two mission congregations, Mt. Cal- 
vary and St. Paul's, Erie, have placed 
“The Lutheran" in their 1949 budgets. A 
subscription goes to every family. Pas- 
tor of both churches is the Rev. C. W. 
Peterman. Mt. Calvary will also continue 
sending to each home the devotional 
booklet, '"A Word in Season," and the 
synod paper, "The Lutheran Monthly.” 
St. Paul's congregation is waiting for 
overdue materials needed to begin con- 
struction of a new church. 


+ A cHurcH Buitpine has been dedicated by 
; Matthew’s congregation, Rockville. Of 
Pick veneer it replaces the frame building 
™“astroyed by fire in March 1947. Synod 
‘icesident H. R. Shepfer preached the ser- 
yon. 

AN ALL-STEEL STATION WAGON was pre- 
mted to Bethesda Home for Children, 
Neadville, the gift of St. Paul’s Church, 
orry. The necessary $1,884 was raised in 
four-day campaign headed by Dr. Ar- 


OLDEST RELIGIOUS organization in Erie and 
icinity is St. John’s Church, founded in 
08. Featuring the 140th anniversary serv- 


A $15,000 reEmobELING and rebuilding pro- 
tram has been approved by Grace Church, 
larion. Another project, the erection of 
parish house consisting of two stories and 
“| basement, will follow. 

“ A CHURCH DEBT incurred 22 years ago has 
een completely paid off by Trinity Church, 
erry. 

Tue Sunpay scoot of St. Paul’s, Trauger, 
sports another 20 per cent increase in one 
ear, with 44 pupils having a perfect at- 
endance record at the end of a 12-month 
 eriod. The Rev. M. E. Cole is the pastor. 
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A NEW cHuURCH building this summer is 
now a definite objective at First Church, 
Ashtabula, Ohio, the Rev. P. M. Ruff pastor. 
Men of the parish have already razed a 
large part of the old building in which the 
congregation has been worshiping for 34 
years. 

A WIRE RECORDING is made every month 
of an entire church service at St. John’s, 
East McKeesport. Pastor Edward Miller 
takes the recording to the homes of shut- 
ins and plays it for them. 

CURRENT AND BENEVOLENCE receipts have 
increased over 50 per cent in one year at 
Messiah Church, Homestead Park, the Rev. 
L. K. Clare pastor. A program of lay evan- 
gelism took place in November, with 50 
workers co-operating. 

NEW CARILLONIC BELLS have been ded- 
icated at Trinity Church, Ellwood City. 
They were presented as a memorial to Lt. 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Etc. 

Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
Morning Worship 


1h AL M- 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


C. W. Carbeau, Jr., by his parents. 
PROPERTY ADJACENT to Redeemer Church, 

Carrick, has been purchased as a parson- 

age by the congregation and paid in full. 


PERSONS 


New Pastor in Jackson 

The Rev. Everett P. Bunck, former pas- 
tor to the mission in Frederiksted, St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands, has accepted the call 
to become pastor of Immanuel Church, 
Jackson, Mich., and assumed his new duties 
in November. He will succeed the Rev. 
Richard A. Miller, who recently became 
pastor of Christ Church, Detroit. 


Altamont Farewell 
When Pastor Leonard Klemann an- 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 
Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 
Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


When visifing In fhe Shenandoah Valley, stop af 


ST. MARK’'S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


On Highway No. Il 
Walking Distance of All Hotels 
SERVICES 11 A.M. and 8 P.M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


ST. PAUL'S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 

E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 
16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 
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nounced to members of St. John’s Church 
Altamont, N. Y., that he had accepted ; 
eall to Grace Church, Forest Hills, hi 
parishioners were bewildered. 


ALTAMONT’S KLEMANNS 
... he was given away 


During the three and a half years the 
he had been their pastor, the church ha 
met all of its financial obligations in 
had topped its Lutheran World <Actio 
quota each year, had observed an 
versary, and had completely redecorate 
its interior. : 

Recovering from the initial shock of 
announcement, members planned a fare 
well party shortly before the Klemanr 
left for their new duties. The pastor ary 
his wife were given a set of sterling silve 
and a purse of $100. Even two-year-o» 
Beth was remembered with a tiny go! 
cross. j 

As the gifts were presented, a chur 
councilman told those attending the pari 
“we are not losing our pastor, we ai 
giving him away. He taught us to giw 
generously in the service of our Lord. W/ 
are trying to exemplify that generosity.” 


Decade in Mississippi 

On Dec. 5, Pastor and Mrs. H. Bre 
Schaeffer of Trinity Church, Jackson, Mi 
completed 10 years of service to that con 
munity. In expressing his gratitude f 
the confidence, love and response of hu 
congregation, Pastor Schaeffer declar 
“the next two years will prove the valw 
of these years of preparation.” Trinity | 
embarking on an extensive building 
improvement program. 
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‘’n the decade membership has doubled, 
Wal offerings of $70,000 have been con- 
Touted—$23,000 for current expenses, 
)00 for benevolence, and $40,000 for the 
w church, 


49 Rocky Mountain Synod Meeting 
ill Be Held in Colorado Springs 


By OLIver F. WEAVER 


[HE 1949 convenTION of the Rocky Moun- 
Synod will be held in First Church, 
lorado Springs. Decision to meet in that 
y followed an invitation by Pastor Mil- 
ton C. Johnson and 
cky Mountain his church council 
issued to Synodical 
ident John W. Eastlack. Dates have 
set, the delegates will convene May 3 
ae a three-day meeting. 
)Presmenr Easttack has resigned as pas- 
r of Zion Church, Trinidad, to accept a 
ll to Grace Church, Casper, Wyo. He 
{:gan his new work in November, was in- 
led by the Rev. Hugh Dowler Dec. 12. 
Depication of Denver’s new mission, the 
urch of the Good Shepherd, is scheduled 
r Jan. 9. Having laid the cornerstone 
anksgiving Day, Pastor F. A. Daehling 
ad his members have been watching the 
sogress of the new church. Organized last 
wring, the congregation has been worship- 
in the parsonage, which has naturally 
come overcrowded. The recent visitation 
sulted in $4,300 in pledges, $1,100 of it 
xr benevolence. The average attendance 
' 80, the Sunday school enrollment 106. 
THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY of Trinity Church, 
‘anon City, the Rev. Joseph W. Peterson 
or, was observed in December, cul- 
ating with a congregational banquet 
ec. 28, when Dr. Elmer W. Harner, a 
rmer pastor, spoke. 
Sr. Paut’s Cuurcn, Albuquerque, N. M., 
purchased a new parsonage for Pastor 
land C. Soker and his family. 
Dr. Cuartes S. Bream, who has been 
ent by synod as missionary developer to 
e parish of Gypsum, Colo., reports new 
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interest. Congregational life and ‘activity 
are greatly improved. 
~Gtorta Der CuurcH, the new mission in 
Denver’s Mayfair district, is now holding 
two Sunday morning services. Attendance 
and offerings have doubled. The women of 
the congregation are serving on visitation 
committees and are making paraments. 
Dr. Exmer W. Harner was given a sur- 
prise party by 250 members of his con- 
gregation to celebrate his 30th anniversary 
as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Denver. 
Other Lutheran pastors of the city were 
present and saw Dr. Harner presented with 
a radio-phonograph. Dr. Harner has re- 


£1010 ‘W:-GENESEE:ST- : 
SYRACUSE (NY +31 
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Teachers’ 
Sek 


By MARTHA. TARBELL, Ph. D,, Litt. D. 


“Nothing in the fleld can be 
recommended ahead of this.” 
Roy L. Smith, Editor of Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


At All Bookstores—Cloth $2.75 saath 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ave., New York 10. 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and: junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,1II. New York 18,N. Y. 
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ceived 125 new members during 1948. 
Dr. WALTER H. Traus, pastor of Kountze 
Memorial Lutheran Church, Omaha, Nebr., 
spoke at two services commemorating the 
10th anniversary of Epiphany Church, 
Denver, the Rev. Alan K. Martin pastor. 


ALTAR VESTMENTS 


Far Linens 
~ Sacremental Linens 
Colored Hangings « Appliques 


e 
ALTAR SUPERFRONTALS 
 PULPIT and LECTERN ANTEPENDIA 
BIBLE MARKERS + FLAGS 
e 
A Complete Service In Ecclesiastical an 
: For Your Church 
UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE — 


1228 Spruce St. Philadcionia 7, Pa. 
Balimore [ Los Angeles 5 


Chicage Hi Pittsburgh 22 < Columbia 3, 5 c 


Make Excellent Profit 
Selling 


FENTON'S FINEST TEA 


$7.50 per case ef 20 bores 
(80 bags pes box) 
write Harry Fenton, Jr. 
Collingswood, N. J. 


,PULPIT- -CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION , 
BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 


7 WEST 36ST: NEW YORK 18, N: .\ 


ORDER BENTLEY & SIMON GOWNS 
Through 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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* posal. Dr. R. Homer Anderson and othe: 


Virginia Synod Brotherhood Reject 


Proposal to Withhold National Due 


By Frank K. Erm 


RoaNnokE—Following reports by offices 
and delegates to the ULCA Brotherhos 
convention held in October © 

Virginia Allentown, Pa., a motion w 
presented to the Virginia syit 

odical Brotherhood to withhold all nation 
dues during the coming year. Debate if 
volved arguments on both sides, but wh» 
the vote was tabulated delegates attendii) 
the one-day convention in St. Mark 
Church, Roanoke, voted to reject the pr: 


opposed the motion. 

Prof. George G. Peery, Roanoke Colle) 

department head, w» 
elected president — 
the organization f 
a two-year ter 
succeeding T. ~ 
Rohrbaugh, superi’ 
tendent of the Chi 
dren’s Home of t) 
South, who he 
served for four yea’ 
Others elected if 
cluded: vice pre 

ident, A. Clifton Gray, Blacksburg; see 
retary, Raymond Shortt, Wytheville; treay 
urer, Earl R. Miley, Jr., Toms Broc» 
statistical secretary, C. V. Henkel, Sr., 
Lynchburg; and extension secretary, V. 
Griffith of Shenandoah. Convention spea! 
ers included Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor 
THE LUTHERAN, the Rev. Lauri J. Ande» 
son and Martin McGrory. 

Pastor Paut L. Royer celebrated his 25) 
anniversary as pastor of Immanuel Chure 
Bluefield, Nov. 7-8. Speakers at spec’ 
services included Dr. Walton Greevi 
Immanuel’s pastor from 1894-1900, and 
R. Homer Anderson, synodical superil 
tendent. The congregation gave Pasti 
Royer an anniversary gift of $1,125. 

Up to Dec. 1 Virginia Synod had paid — 
per cent of its regular apportionment, 
per cent of the 30th anniversary objectiw’ 
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try Cuurcu, Newport News, the Rev. 
r L. Sloop pastor, celebrated its 50th 


der of Washington, D. C., preached. 
‘ASTOR AND Mrs. Jonn Utr of Emmanuel 
ch, Roanoke, celebrated their golden 
ding anniversary Oct. 31. Pastor Utt is 
of Roanoke ministers, having served 
for the past 25 years. 

§\ PARSONAGE will be completed this 
“@nth by Trinity Church, Roanoke. This 
: mission is under the leadership of 
r Robert N. Peery. 


Pattern for Christian Christmas 
A year ago, a friend of Christ Church, 
Roanoke, promised the congregation that 
if they could raise $25,000 before a Dec. 
20 deadline, he would make an addi- 
tional Building Fund contribution of 
$10,000. Accepting the challenge, mem- 
bers laid plans to reach the goal in time. 
Meanwhile, actual construction of the 
congregation's new $160,000 home be- 
gan. Construction superintendent since 
June was R. K. Headburg. Although not 
a Lutheran, Mr. Headburg's keen inter- 
est in what the congregation was trying 
to do and the news of the impending 
deadline last month prompted him to 
seek out his boss, the head contractor. 
"Send my Christmas check for $105 
to Christ Church's treasurer," he told 
his superior. “I'd like to help them reach 
their goal." 


Executive Councit of synod in ses- 
n Oct. 18 in Roanoke adopted the fol- 
recommendations regarding the of- 
e of full-time synodical president; 1. 
“hat after mature consideration we do 
t deem it advisable, at least at the present 
e, to create the office of a full-time pres- 
ent. 2. That the committee be instructed 
' study a possible realignment of the 
uties of the offices of president and super- 
itendent and report to the council with 
mmendations.” 

‘Lire Scour Rosert H. Gres, Jr., of Holy 
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Trinity Church, Lynchburg, received the 
Pro Deo et Patri scouting award Oct. 17, 
the first time such a citation has been made 
in the Virginia Synod. 
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Gist 2{Lesson 


1949 By R.A. TORREY 


Insist on the ORIGINAL. Forty- 
nine years’ supremacy. Never 
equalled. Condensed thought. Di- 
gest and text of lesson. Full ex- 
position, Other features. 


Cloth Bound 60¢ Postpaid 
» F.H. REVELL CO., 158-5th Ave., New York 10 


Bea ara cy aire tahauieliey oZenatonenels 


“Better informed 
Lutherans 
because they read 
The LUTHERAN” 
$2.50 a year 


1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
_ The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


CERTIFIED VALUE... 

that’s what you get in a Wicks 
Organ. A guaranteed product of 
practical, yet noteworthy artistic 
achievement! 


MEMORIAL 
PAINTINGS 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 
616 Gostlin Street 


Hammond, Indiana 
Studio 3 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
aewspapers, magazines and books. Splen- 
did opportunity to “break into” fasci- 
nating writing field. May bring you up 
to $5.00 per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Wri te today for FREE details. NO ) OBLIGA- 
TION. Pina will do. 


FREE 


DETAILS 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dept. BI 200 South 7th St. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$3°° to $6°° 


sf> $5.50 to $8.50 Double 


5 Minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Rance George 


14 East 28: St. 
New Yorn 16,N,Y. 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr.~ Mumager 


Vircinia Synop has seven ministe 
students enrolled in seminaries and 1 
colleges. This is the largest number 
ministerial students in many years. 

REFORMATION Day speakers in this 
included the Rev. Henry E. Horn for 
union Protestant meeting in Lynchby 
Dr. J. Luther Mauney for the Staur 
Conference rally at Staunton, and the B 
Frank K. Efird for the Marion Confere) 


DECEASED 


Mrs. Emma Jones Anstadt 
Mrs. Emma Jones Anstadt, 79, widow 
Dr. Henry Anstadt, died Dec. 21. De: 
occurred while she was riding a bus fi 
her home in Narberth into Philadelphii; 
Born April 26, 1869, she was marriec: 
1906 to Dr. Anstadt, then pastor of Ch 
Church, Gettysburg, Pa. She was a fp 
tor’s wife at Luther Place Memo) 
Church, Washington, D. C., and at F 
Church, Chambersburg, Pa. Following © 
death of her husband in 1935, she resi) 
with her only daughter, Miss Mary 
stadt, secretary of the education divie 
of the Women’s Missionary Society | 
editor of Lutheran Woman’s Work. 
The funeral service was conducted 
Holy Trinity Church, Narberth, Dec. 
by the Rev. Cletus Senft, assisted by 
Samuel Nicholas. “Burial was in York 


Changes of Pastorate 


OHIO SYNOD 

COAD, CARL. From Christ Church, Co 
bridge, Ohio, to Westwood Church, Days 
Ohio. 726 Walton Ave. 

FAUBLE, DONALD R. From Hamma Divi> 
School (student), to St. Paul's Church, Pay 
ing, Ohio. 219 E. Jackson St. 

PITTSBURGH SYNOD 

THURAU, ROBERT H. From St. Mark's Chue 
Jeanette, Pa., to St. John's Church, Kit? 
ning, Pa. 220 N. Jefferson St. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN SYNOD 

BREAM, CHARLES S. From Grace Chup 
Casper, Wyo., to Cypsam, Colo., as mise 
developer. 


The Luth» 


STLACK, JOHN W. From Zion Church, 
Trinidad, Colo., to Grace Church, Casper, 
Wyo., 932 S. Ash St. 


ULC CALENDAR 


NUARY 

12. Board of Deaconess Work. Baltimore 
Motherhouse 

18. Board of Publication. Philadelphia 

26. Executive Board. New York City 

SBRUARY 

- 4. Virginia Synod. St. Mark's Church. 
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CHURCH worsniP AIDS 


Have your deale 
the wide Variety of eden 
church appointments we produce 
FOR COMPLETE CATALOG sexp Tp 
SUDBURY BRASS GQQps cd. 


$6 SUDBURY STREET, Boston 14 sags 
, MASS. 


ORDER THROUGH 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


In CONCLUSION . . 


A RUMPUS WAS STIRRED UP in Hope- 
well, Virginia, last month when the Rev. 
William E. Hill objected to the bringing 
of a United States flag into the West 
End Presbyterian Church. 

“The church is the place of worship 
of God alone,” he explained. “The flag 
is a symbol of the authority of the 
state.” It appears inconsistent, he said, 
“to bring a flag—the symbol of a some- 
times God-ignoring government—into 


the church which exists only for the , 


glory of God.” 

The Hopewell incident reminded me 
of the surprise expressed by a German 
bishop who visited America last year. 
He was startled to see U.S. flags in many 
churches. It reminded him of his own 
country during the Nazi period. He 
knew that men are sometimes expected 
to worship flags. 

I don’t think the church is the right 
place for the nation’s flag. I love to see 
my country’s flag flying at the top of a 
tall staff. Many times when I have seen 
the flag I have been stirred by very gen- 
uine feeling. 

But in church— no. I don’t want to 
be reminded of any country. I want to 
see the cross— the symbol of God’s 
presence in every land. There should 
be no reminders of nationality in 
churches. 


FURTHERMORE, THERE SEEMS to be in 
the making—perhaps very slowly—a re- 
ligion of democracy, an idea that the 
proper destiny for an American is to 
be above all things a patriotic citizen. 
The public schools are to be the train- 
ing places for nurturing this cult of the 
worship of the democratic state. 

In most lands in the years gone by 
there has been just one religion, which 
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held the devotion of all the people, ax 
bound them together into a communitt 
and gave sanction for right-mind: 
ways of doing things. Americans see 
to be searching for some such religii 
now, and not being able to agree on ai 
variety of Christianity, there is a ten’ 
ency toward the worship of democrac 

Some people have already made 
connection in their minds betwe! 
Christianity and democracy. They clai 
one can’t exist without the other. Th» 
feel that the chief business of the chur» 
is to support and sustain democra’! 
government. 

It is entirely certain that the quali 
of our citizenship is deeply influenc® 
by the strength of our Christian fait 
But we get our commandments fre 
God, and the commands of our gover” 
ment need to be obeyed only to the e% 
tent that they conform to God’s wi 
If we feel certain that a law of the lay 
is contrary to the will of God, we a 
bound by conscience to disobey it. 


Let’s TAKE THE FLAGS out of o# 
churches. It won’t be an act of di 
loyalty to our country. The best sc 
of loyalty to any worthy nation com 
from people who love God above ever» 
thing else. But in our churches w 
should not leave anyone in doubt as 
which claim upon our loyalty we p 
highest. 

There ought to be a quiet discussiv 
of this question at a meeting of t? 
church council of any congregativ 
which has a flag in its church. If t# 
decision is to remove the flag, tk 
should be carefully explained to tll 
congregation. We may be saving ou” 
selves great heartbreak in years aheas 
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What Is The LUTHERAN? 


The LUTHERAN is the official news magazine of 
The United Lutheran Church in America. It stands 
for true religion. It helps to produce well-informed 
members who know the Church... . its spirit and its 
work, 


What does The LUTHERAN offer? 


The LUTHERAN offers a specially selected staff of 
reporters and editors who gather local, national 
and international news and report it in relation to 


the Church. 


In addition, it offers a complete report of the work 
of your Church—its boards, agencies and auxilia- 


ries. 
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THE MEDIUM THROUGH WHICH THE WHOLE CHURCH 
SPEAKS TO EVERY HOME WITHIN THE CHURCH 
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One corner in Nutrition Dep’t 
new Hqme Economics buildin 


No Longer are Lutheran Girls Forced to Seek their Home 


Economics Work at State Colleges 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


now offers 
1. A new modernistic brick building devoted to vocational home economics 
Laura Baker, M.S. 
2. A strong Home Ec. faculty: Eileen Watt, M.S. 
Irene Liebig, M.S. 
(President, Illinois Home Ec. 
Teachers Association) 
3. Off-campus teaching centers in several cities. 
4. A full four-year homemaking program highly rated by educationa 
authorities. : 
5. Approved training for positions in high schools—including Federally 
supported Smith-Hughes schools. (Demand exceeds supply) 
6. Life and study at a liberal arts college of your own ULCA. 
Second Semester, January 31 Write for catalo; 


Erland Nelson, President Carthage, Illinois 


